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HEN seeking a real under- 

standing of political phenomena 
one should not limit his research 
to official agents and _institu- 
tions of political power. Measures 
seemingly taken by such agents or 
by such institutions often ensue 
from a concurrence of factors not 
dealt with in constitutions or offi- 


cial records. A full and coherent pic- 
ture of how the machinery of a body 
politic operates is therefore not pos- 
sible unless one takes these factors 
into account. One example of an im- 
portant but, at first, neglected factor 
is the political party. Another extra 
legal factor of increasing importance 
in recent years is the press. One can 
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even say that the life of a modern 
state cannot be understood without 
a knowledge of the political press. 

When the press first appeared on 
the political stage, thanks mainly to 
its rapid technical development, it 
met generally with resistance or ir- 
ritation from the government. This 
was the epoch in the history of the 
press that has sometimes been styled 
“the anti-press period”—the period 
when, as a rule, the state took a hos- 
tile stand towards the press. Nowa- 
days, the opinion seems to be prev- 
alent that no government can dis- 
pense with the press, although there 
are still some persons who appar- 
ently believe that there should be 
no press participation in the inter- 
change of political opinions and in 
decisions on matters of public con- 
cern. These people usually maintain 
that political controversies can be 
solved in a more reasonable way 
were the newspapers “not allowed to 
meddle.” 

It may be worthwhile, therefore, 
if only for argument’s sake, to as- 
sume a “pressless” society—a society 
with the printing press, but with po- 
litically colorless newspapers refrain- 
ing from commenting on any politi- 
cal issue and exclusively devoted to 
the common publicity functions that 
are indispensable to any human so- 
ciety, such as the publishing of cur- 
rent news and official announce- 
ments, of commercial advertising, 
and so on. A society built upon such 
a pattern would probably not long 
remain unchanged, however. One 
would certainly soon witness its 
transformation into a more or less 
chaotic stage, at least as far as pub- 
lic opinion is concerned. Left with- 
out any regular political information 
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or guidance, public opinion would go 
astray, an easy prey to forces be- 
yond the control of any critical and 
independent judgment. The govern- 
ment, on the other hand, would find 
itself faced with the sole alternatives 
of either isolating itself from the 
opinion-making process or trying to 
win control of political thinking. 

For the government to follow the 
first alternative means passivity, 
helplessness and, in the long run, sur- 
render to its political opponents. 
Once the opposition gained power 
and found itself facing the same al- 
ternatives as the former government, 
it no doubt would profit from the 
experience of its predecessor and in 
all probability would not delay for 
long the use of means so well 
adapted as the press to turn political 
thinking in a direction pleasing to 
itself. Leaders in power would 
choose the second of the two alter- 
natives. It need not be emphasized 
that the alternative, sometimes 
known as “governmentalizing” the 
press, is no uncommon feature in 
modern political development. 
Whatever alternative is chosen, the 
powers that be will sooner or later 
realize that, whether they like it or 
not, the press is their indispensable 
or their unavoidable companion, as 
the case may be. 

Quite apart from the question of 
whether press participation in poli- 
tics is desirable or not, the upshot of 
the preceding considerations seems 
to be that the elimination of the 
opinion-making press from the con- 
ception of a modern body politic 
means nothing less than depriving it 
of one of the components that form 
this very same conception. Then how 
do politics manifest themselves? Ap- 
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parently by the advancing of certain 
opinions and by efforts to materialize 
the opinions into actions. Nowadays 
this progression does take place, not 
only at face-to-face meetings of the 
individuals concerned, but through 
the far-reaching media of communi- 
cation of which the most important 
agency is no doubt the press. The po- 
litical press, thus become part of the 
conception of modern society, the 
choice will be between a free press 
and a governmentalized one. The 
political press as such, its oppo- 
nents to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing, is “inexterminable.” The prac- 
tical conclusions of the above seem 
to be that any attempt to do away 
with a free press is to pave the 
way for the governmentalized one; 
that is to say, to step on the threshold 
of totalitarianism. 

Since the press is an integral part 
of modern political life, it has not 
failed to become the subject of theo- 
retical speculation and scientific re- 
search. It has become not only one 
aspect of general sociological and 
historical research but it is also the 
exclusive object of a specialized re- 
search. This kind of study has been 
fostered in several countries. In Ger- 
many an abundant flow of literature 
of this kind has appeared, known as 
zeitungswissenschaft. In the Anglo- 
Saxon countries, particularly in the 
United States, a rich literature has 
been published on similar topics. In 
France before World War II a series 
of monographs entitled Cahiers de 
la Presse dealing with press condi- 
tions in different countries was 
edited by L’Institut de la Presse in 
Paris. This kind of literature, al- 
though dealing largely with technical 
matters such as editing of newspa- 
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pers, news service, newspaper econ- 
omy, tests of opinion and the like, 
has also brought up the problem of 
the relation between government 
and press. This literature is often in- 
fluenced by a particular political 
ideology. 


REPEAT again, the press is 
an institution concerning which 
constitutions or statutes have often 
little, if anything, to say, although 
instances can be drawn from some 
modern types of government which 
reveal evidence to the contrary. One 
may even find statutes of a consti- 
tutional character containing regula- 
tions on press matters. Nevertheless, 
as far as the Anglo-Saxon countries 
are concerned, the foregoing state- 
ment seems to be true. With regard 
to England, for example, there is no 
statute of a constitutional character 
dealing with the press. The only 
clue which is helpful in throwing 
light on the status of the press in 
English constitutional law seems to 
be the surprising fact that an act on 
the press was at one time repealed 
and subsequently never revived.’ 
With regard to the United States, it 
is true that its constitution contains 
an express declaration on the free- 
dom of the press, but it should be 
emphasized that this article in the 
constitution is very general. 

The absence of laws pertaining to 
the press, characteristic of some 
Anglo-Saxon countries, may be 
ascribed to a general unwillingness, 
noticeable especially in England, to 
fetter political life by any written 
laws. The principal reason for the 
absence of constitutional provisions 


1A. V. Dicey, Introduction to the Study 
of the Law of the Constitution, chap. 6. 
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and the limited number of statutory 
enactments dealing with the press is 
certainly the special conception of 
the status and the task of the press 
in public life that prevails in the 
Anglo-Saxon countries. 

According to this conception, 
which may also be referred to as the 
liberal view, the press has a func- 
tion to fulfill quite comparable to 
those performed by public adminis- 
tration or the political parties. Its 
function is to reflect the growth and 
sway of public opinion and thus 
serve the government as a guide and 
a support without which leaders in 
office would run the risk of groping 
in the dark. The press should watch 
the activity of the administration 
and through a scrutiny of how laws 
and administrative rulings are 
worked out give impetus to necessary 
modifications or innovations in stat- 
utes and decrees. The press should 
give “fair comment on matters of 
public interest,” and although it is 
not mentioned as a rule in the con- 
stitutions of the democratic Anglo- 
Saxon nations, the press forms an 
integral part of constitutional life, 
or, as an observer of British gov- 
ernmental tradition has put it, it is 
“a wheel in the machinery of gov- 
ernment.” * To be able to accomplish 
its special mission, however, the 
press must be as independent as pos- 
sible in its relations with the gov- 
ernment. To that end the govern- 
ment should abstain as much as pos- 
sible from tying down the press to 
rules or prescriptions. Hence, it is 
understandable why in a country 
like England so few statutes pertain 
to the press and why not one of 
them is a part of the constitution. 


® Sir Edward Cook, The Press In Wartime. 
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The same view on the press which 
is held in England seems to prevail 
generally in the United States as 
well. In the language used by 
Charles A. Beard in American Gov- 
ernment and Politics, the press—the 
free press—is “a vital element in the 
governing process.” Beard empha- 
sizes that the freedom of the press 
as proclaimed in the first amend- 
ment to the American Constitution 
is founded on the Jeffersonian thesis 
that it is not the classical separation 
of powers, (which easily becomes il- 
lusory should a country become 
dominated by a sole political party), 
but free speech that offers the one 
secure check upon tyranny. 

The argument for a free press, as 
supported in Anglo-Saxon countries 
is, of course, also part of the general 
argument in support of political free- 
dom. While this is not the place to 
enter into an inquiry into the broad- 
er subject of liberty and freedom, 
one line of thought may be pursued, 
a train of reasoning followed by the 
well-known English journalist, Wick- 
ham Steed. The arguments found in 
Steed’s book, The Press, are of spe- 
cial interest since he discusses the 
problem of the press and public opin- 
ion from the special angle of the 
present international situation. 

Steed’s argument is founded on 
classical liberal doctrine, principally 
on that of John Stuart Mill. Some- 
times Steed seems to have made it 
his task to apply Mill’s doctrine to 
the present situation. To the Fascist 
and Nazi theory of state he is vehe- 
mently opposed. He attacks the 
thesis advanced by advocates of to- 
talitarian theories according to 
which the state is something “abso- 
lute.” He emphatically rejects any 
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contention that a political “truth” 
is absolute or that any political 
judgment is infallible. As against 
this he stresses the relative value of 
so-called political truths. He further 
stresses the importance of not sup- 
pressing any opinion on the mere 
ground that such opinion is held to 
be wrong by a majority. That, in 
Steed’s opinion, is the foremost 
criterion of democracy and political 
freedom. Democracy in the terms 
used by him is a “perennial experi- 
ment in relativity.” Indeed, for the 
sake of progress, diversity of opin- 
ions must exist. In a really free so- 
ciety not only should different opin- 
ions be admitted, thus sanctioning 
the existence of critics, but they 
must also be postulated as a neces- 
sary condition of such a society. The 
critics against uniformity promote 
progress. Since a free press is one of 
the best means for keeping critics 
alive, the freedom of the press is an 
essential condition for a progressive 
and vigorous society. 

According to Steed the active, nay 
militant attitude, which he assigns 
to the press may not be given up out 
of regard to foreign countries. It is 
characteristic of him that in the vol- 
ume mentioned, which was pub- 
lished in 1988, there is a postscript 
strongly criticizing the self-imposed 
constraint of the English press when 
commenting on foreign policy at the 
time of the Munich crisis. He ad- 
mits, however, that in time of un- 
usual stress some government inter- 
ference with the press may be ex- 
erted. While making this concession, 
he apparently aims only at war con- 
ditions and grave emergencies. When 
in doubt as to whether a larger or 
smaller amount of freedom should be 
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allowed, the former alternative is 
always to be preferred. 


HE view on the relation between 
government and press prevailing 
in non-Anglo-Saxon countries with a 
democratic form of government 
seems to be more or less the same as 
in nations like England and the 
United States. In a country like 
Sweden the general attitude towards 
the press and its status closely 
parallels the view held in the Anglo- 
Saxon countries. If Sweden should 
be singled out in any way in this 
connection it would be because of 
the comparatively early stage at 
which the importance of a free press 
was realized and recognized in that 
country, the first Swedish law on the 
liberty of the press having been is- 
sued as early as 1766. As an evi- 
dence of the importance attached to 
the press in Sweden one can also 
point to the fact that the present 
Swedish law on freedom of the press 
(the Tryckfrihetsférordning of 1812) 
is part of the very constitution. This 
means that the law is amendable only 
through the passage of two separate 
resolutions by the Riksdag (Swedish 
parliament) at two consecutive ses- 
sions, the one preceding and the 
other following upon general elec- 
tions. Thus in contrast to England 
and the United States the status of 
the press in Sweden is to some extent 
touched upon in constitutional stat- 
utes. Some of these statutes are obso- 
lete, however, as will be indicated 
later. Great parts of the law do not 
pertain to the press proper, and 
others deal exclusively with legal 
procedure in libel cases. 
In countries where the democratic 
parliamentary form of government 
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has been displaced by the totalitari- 
an regimes, as in Germany, a very 
critical attitude is nowadays taken 
towards the classical principle of the 
freedom of the press. Thus the zei- 
tungswissenschaft, already referred 
to, bears a strong impress of such a 
critical attitude. The present Ger- 
man government has erected a great 
many professorships and schools of 
journalism and thus exercises a close 
supervision of this profession. In 
Germany of today journalists are 
even looked upon as public officers. 
Their training must be conducted 
entirely according to Nazi doctrine. 
Ever since the triumph of the Nazi 
movement, zeitungswissenschaft have 
had the character of a school work- 
ing only for practical political pur- 
poses and held together by a very 
firm and compact doctrine. 

The criticism of the freedom of 
the press appearing in Germany of- 
ten aims at press conditions in the 
Weimar republic, but it is also di- 
rected towards the press in non- 
German countries. Starting from the 
general principles of the totalitarian 
doctrine, the Nazi writers declare 
that public opinion and “the will of 
the state” should not be allowed to 
go their several ways. A press con- 
tinuously discussing both aims and 
means of the government “hampers 
the national will to concentrate.” 
Furthermore such writers maintain 
that the freedom of the press often 
serves no other interest than that of 
newspaper proprietors, financially 
exploiting the people’s greed for sen- 
sation and a lust for recitals of all 
sorts of private quarrels. These writ- 
ers often view unfavorably the 
whole development of the modern 


8 Deutsche Presse, April, 1983. 
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press into a “newspaper industry,” a 
development which in their opinion 
tends to weaken newspapermen’s 
sense of responsibility and to lower 
the standard of the profession. 
This contention is often supported 
by reference to the violent and in- 
jurious political feuds fought in the 
press of some democratic countries, 
especially in pre-war France. In the 
Nazi state there should be no room 
for that kind of journalism, say the 
supporters of Hitler. To use a phrase 
much quoted in Nazi literature, the 
press should be “an instrument in 
the conduct of government” (“Ein 
Mittel zur Staatsfiihrung’”) . The to- 
talitarian state is to be built up in 
strict accordance with a definite 
plan, the realization of which calls 
first and foremost for a “systematic 
mental preparation of the masses” 
(“Eine systematische geistige Vor- 
bereitung der Massen’) . A workable 
instrument of opinion should there- 
fore always be at the uncontested 
command of the leader (“Einen 
unumstrittenen Meinungbereich”) 
serving him as a basis of operation 
when furthering the common weal. 
According to the Anglo-Saxon 
view, the press by virtue of its di- 
rect contact with the public mind is 
expected to initiate political pro- 
grams by itself. On these programs 
the government is expected to take 
its stand, making due allowance for 
the conflicting interests within so- 
ciety. According to the totalitarian 
theory, it is rather the reverse. It is 
the government itself that deter- 
mines its line of action without con- 
sulting the press, which must not 
think of its mission as one of in- 


«Hans A. Miinster, Zeitung und Politik 
and Th. Liidecke, Die Zeitung als Mittel 
der Staatsfiihrung. 
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fluencing the government. In the 
Nazi view the press is expected to 
give the government its most loyal 
and efficient support through guid- 
ing public opinion. (“Meinungsfiih- 
rung”). Of course this view only re- 
flects the general skepticism held by 
the advocates of totalitarian doc- 
trines towards the idea of “a public 
opinion.” In their opinion the public 
is unable to realize its own welfare. 
A high valuation on the effects of 
propaganda underlies the view held 
by totalitarian advocates. In con- 
trast to the liberal view, according 
to which the truth is something nat- 
ural, spontaneous and in the end 
invincible, it is the Nazi conviction 
that there is no guarantee of the 
truth triumphing through its own 
strength. For the followers of totali- 
tarianism the creation of an opinion 
is only a question of being able to 
command certain technical resources 
and to apply a special method. This 
conception also means that the gov- 
ernment must not shrink from si- 
lencing its opponents and, for that 
matter, from handling the news as it 
sees fit. It must, in other words, face 
the necessity of a “news-policy” 
(“Nachrichtenpolitik”) of its own. 


S emphasized thus far, there are 
few laws pertaining to the press 

in countries where the doctrine of 
the liberty of the press rules. On the 
contrary, in countries with totalitari- 
an governments a comparatively 
great number of such laws have been 
made. In Germany, for instance, 
there is a special law called “Schrift- 
leitergesetz” regulating journalism 
and providing for the journalist’s ad- 
herence to the Nazi creed. The press 
is also represented in the corporative 
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system. It has a representation of its 
own therein, the “Reichspressekam- 
mer,” which in its turn sends repre- 
sentatives to a higher body, the 
“Reichskulturkammer,” presided 
over by the minister of propaganda. 
The regulations pertaining to the 
“Reichspressekammer” are set forth 
in the “Reichskulturkammergesetz” 
of 1933, the constitutional character 
of which is evidenced by the fact that 
the “Reichspressekammer” _ itself 
makes laws and statutes on the 
press. 

In order to complete the review of 
the more important ideologies influ- 
encing the relation between govern- 
ment and the press one more such 
ideology should be added; in this 
case, the Socialist. Among the clas- 
sics of theoretical socialism only 
Lassalle seems to have paid any spe- 
cial attention to the problem of the 
press. Although he looks upon the 
press rather from an economic than 
from a political point of view, his 
approach to the problem of the rela- 
tion between government and press 
may be worth mentioning in this 
connection. The charge of furthering 
private profit at the expense of pub- 
lic interest as brought against the 
free press by totalitarian critics is 
also one of Lassalle’s favorite theses. 
Lassalle thus completely denounces 
commercial advertising in the press, 
which in his opinion, as expressed in 
one of his great speeches on the so- 
cialist state,” ought simply to be pro- 
hibited by law. The newspapers 
should be enjoined to bring just 
what the state or the community or- 
ders them to bring. In Lassalle’s 
opinion the profession of journalism 


5 Speech delivered in 1863 at Barmen, 
Solingen and Diisseldorf. 
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would also benefit from the remod- 


eling of the press into an instrument 
exclusively serving the needs of the 
state. The following passage from 
his speech previously referred to 
may be quoted: 

Von Stund an existieren nur solche 
Zeitungen und kénnen nur solche 
Manner Zeitungen schreiben welche 
ohne Riicksicht auf lukrative Be- 
reicherung die Mission in sich fiihlen, 


fiir die geistigen Interessen und das 
Wohl des Volkes zu kimpfen. 


Lassalle’s program, which if real- 
ized would of course mean nothing 
less than the nationalization of the 
press, does not seem to have had any 
practical consequences. It has prob- 
ably not figured in any Social- 
Democratic platform. In his study, 
The Press and the Organization of 
Society, which in a very critical way 
deals with the modern press from the 
point of view of labor, Sir Norman 
Angell, the English publicist, strong- 


ly opposes any such solution. Curing 


the evil of the industrialization of 
the press by turning it into a state 
monopoly would only mean to go 
from bad to worse. His arguments 
are almost the same as those used by 
the advocates of the liberal doctrine. 

In view of the fact that in the 
USSR the state has taken over al- 
most every branch of private enter- 
prise, one should not be surprised 
at finding that the ruthlessly con- 
sistent Socialist doctrine of Lassalle 
has been realized in that country. 
The newspapers thus being state 
property, it is taken for granted 
that they will not propagate any 
political opinion differing from that 
of the government. 

As we have already pointed out, 
there is some similarity between 
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Lassalle’s doctrine and the totalitar- 
ian principle, and it is not unusual 
to find the Nazi literature, when 
classifying different ideologies on 
government relations with the press, 
drawing the dividing line between 
the doctrine of a free press on one 
side and the totalitarian and the 
Soviet doctrine on the other. There 
is one important difference between 
the two ideologies, however, inas- 
much as the Soviet, but not the 
Nazi, press is owned by the state. 
This means that it is rather by po- 
litical than economic means that 
the Nazi and Fascist-minded gov- 
ernments control their press. Control 
is exercised through the Nazi and 
the Fascist-type parties. Since these 
parties are autocratic, no other po- 
litical party being allowed to exist, 
the manner in which the relations 
between government and press have 
been established in the totalitarian 
countries furnishes ample evidence 
of the truth of the Jeffersonian the- 
sis already referred to above: No 
matter what guarantees exist for 
freedom, there will be no such thing 
unless there is also a free press. 
Illustrations of the different ideolo- 


_gies already dealt with and the 


almost insurmountable conflict that 
exists between public administration 
and professional journalism, are re- 
vealed in the deliberations of the in- 
ternational press conferences which 
were held under the auspices of the 
League of Nations. The first confer- 
ence was held in Copenhagen in 
1932. Controversies arose among 
three groups, the representatives of 
public administration (mostly dele- 
gates from the press sections of 
ministries of foreign affairs), the 
news-gathering agencies, and the as- 


sociations of journalists. The ques- 
tion under discussion was that of 
preventing the spread of such false 
news as could jeopardize peace. The 
whole result of the conference was 
a rather empty solution arrived at 
with great difficulties. At a later 
conference held in Madrid in 1933 
mutual understanding among the 
groups seems to have been better 
and the outcome of that conference 
was a report submitted to the 
League, but no practical results—at 
least no international treaty—fol- 
lowed the action of the conference. 


II 


HE foregoing has dealt with 

different doctrines on the rela- 
tions between government and press, 
a subject which, through the uni- 
versal character of its implications, 
easily lends itself to theoretical 
speculations. It is equally important 
to ascertain how these relations have 
turned out in practice and to see to 
what extent practice has tallied with 
theory. Since government and the 
press meet in too many fields to 
make it possible to treat fully such 
an extensive subject, the one aspect 
to be considered here is that of 
foreign policy. In this particular 
field, doctrine is confronted with a 
rather stubborn reality, giving the 
problem a very acute character. 

Of the two principal doctrines, 
there is much more to be said about 
the liberal than the totalitarian. In 
the first place, the history of the 
free press is much older than the rec- 
ord of the totalitarian; and, second- 
ly, the problem of how best to es- 
tablish relations between govern- 
ment and the press is naturally much 
more complex in a country where 
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the press is left free than in a nation 
where it is controlled by the govern- 
ment. In the former the newspapers 
are political entities which stand on 
their own feet and the governments 
themselves face problems of a pure- 
ly political character. In the totali- 
tarian countries the press is nothing 
but a controlled agency and the 
problems which the government 
copes with are merely administrative. 

It has already been mentioned 
that even very ardent advocates of 
the doctrine of the free press are 
willing to admit that there may be 
situations, especially in war time, 
when one cannot draw the very last 
consequences of the free press doc- 
trine. During World War I a censor- 
ship was introduced in England 
through the Defense of the Realm 
Act, a law considered to be extreme- 
ly severe in a country like England. 
Censorship was necessarily invoked 
at the outbreak of World War I. It 
ought to be noted, however, that 
censorship thus established meant 
suppressing only factual data con- 
sidered to be strategically useful to 
the enemy. The expression of opin- 
ion as such was not subject to any 
advance control. It also ought to be 
noted that this principle was upheld 
throughout the war, regardless of the 
fact that the act, familiarly referred 
to as “DORA,” provided for censor- 
ship in matters of foreign policy. 
Subsequent measures against news- 
papers on the mere ground that they 
had expressed some _ undesirable 
opinion were not resorted to in the 
first World War. In the present war 
the same principles seem to have 
prevailed. There has been one no- 
table exception, the seizure of the 
communist paper, The Daily Worker, 
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because of its expression of opin- 
ion. 

On the whole the doctrine of the 
freedom of the press can thus be 
said to have been left unimpaired 
in England. It is obvious, however, 
that in a mighty empire like that of 
Great Britain the risk of free press 
comment on foreign policy, even in 
times of unusual stress, is much less 
than it is in a small country. Fur- 
ther, it may be argued that if there 
had been a stronger opinion ex- 
pressed against the government than 
actually arose, the government no 
doubt would have found itself 
obliged to curtail somewhat the free- 
dom of the press to avoid serious 
difficulties. It was probably because 
of the merit of the press itself that 
such steps were not needed, the 
newspapers at that time having 
agreed to a form of self-imposed 
censorship carried out by means of 
frequent consultations with the gov- 
ernment. It has been emphatically 
stressed that this “censorship” was 
voluntary, a contention that seems 
to be evidenced by the fact that pa- 
pers quite often did not take the 
government’s advice. The confident 
and smooth collaboration thus es- 
tablished between the government 
and the press in England has often 
been cited as a proof of the strength 
of the English tradition of the lib- 
erty of the press. 

If it can thus be said that the re- 
lations between the government and 
the press in England have hardly 
ever been modified for reasons of 
emergency, some such modifications 
have temporarily been introduced in 
the United States. It is true that in 
the very constitution of the latter 


country there is a proclamation of 
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the freedom of the press, generally 
interpreted as being a check upon 
censorship and government interfer- 
ence with the press in its privilege 
of expressing opinions. But during 
the Civil War there were some devi- 
ations from this principle. In the 
opinion of a noted commentator on 
the American constitution the Espi- 
onage Act of World War [ is also said 
to have set aside the principles tradi- 
tionally adhered to in the United 
States. 

Furthermore when one compares 
how the relations between the gov- 
ernment and press have developed 
in England and in the United States, 
one thing should not be forgotten. 
By reason of its parliamentary form 
of government, there is in England 
a very strong executive ruling a 
unitary country. Another point 
worth remembering is that impor- 
tant elements of the press are con- 
centrated in the capital, London. 
In America there are differences. 
Thus, since the government of the 
United States is both non-parlia- 
mentary and federal in character, 
the American executive does not dis- 
pose of the same means of political 
leadership as does the English. 
Again, the American press, scattered 
all over a great continent, is by no 
means concentrated in the capital 
or, indeed, even in the American 
metropolis, New York City. There- 
fore there are no such favorable con- 
ditions for an informal and close co- 
operation between government and 
press in America as there are in 
England. Beard, in the work already 
quoted, gives many examples of the 
vain efforts made by the American 
government in World War I to in- 
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fluence home opinion in matters of 
foreign policy. 

As to the Swedish press law al- 
ready referred to, it contains some 
provisions that could be considered 
as modifying the freedom of the 
press for reasons of emergency. 
Thus, while the Swedish constitution 
expressly proclaims this freedom (Ar- 
ticle 86) defining it as the right of 
every citizen to print and publish 
whatever he wishes, unimpeded by 
any advance government interfer- 
ence, the government may subse- 
quent to its publishing and without 
any court hearing seize a newspaper 
on the ground that what has been 
published therein has caused “misun- 
derstanding” in Sweden’s relations to 
foreign powers (Article 3:9 of the 
Law on the Liberty of the Press, 
the “Tryckfrihetsférordning”). It 
should be noted, however, that for 
almost a hundred years this article 
was not enforced, and consequently 
no actions were taken against the 
press without court hearing. (When 
such hearings took place, the news- 
papers were generally acquitted.) It 
was only with the outbreak of the 
present war that the article was re- 
vived. Especially in 1941 and 1942 it 
was rather frequently applied, but 
it has rarely been resorted to since 
those years. As emphasized in the 
Riksdag debates last spring by 
Sweden’s foreign minister, Mr. Giin- 
ther, such a seizure should, however, 
not be considered as a punishment 
but only as a measure of safety re- 
sorted to in extreme situations. The 
fact that this article had not been 
inforeed for about 100 years, could 
not, said Mr. Giinther, be used as an 
argument against its applicability, as 
it only showed that until now such 
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an extreme situation had not existed 
for a century. 

One should add that an amend- 
ment to the constitution introduced 
in 1941 added a sixth article to 
the “Tryckfrihetsférordning,” which 
made it possible for the government 
and the Riksdag jointly to make a 
law on censorship in case of war or 
immediate threat of conflict. The 
requisites for such a law are rigor- 
ously restrictive. three-fourths 
majority in both chambers of the 
Riksdag, plus some other checks on 
the precipitate use of the emergency 
provisions, is required. Far from in- 
troducing actual censorship this con- 
stitutional amendment only dis- 
pensed the Riksdag and the Govern- 
ment from the prohibition against 
censorship otherwise proclaimed by 
the constitution. The powers thus 
given to the lawmaking bodies, have of 
course never been used since Sweden 
has not been involved in the war. 
Last spring a motion to repeal the 
1941 amendment was approved by 
the Riksdag. This Fall new elections 
to the Riksdag will take place and 
if, as it is presumed, the newly 
elected Riksdag will uphold the vote 
of the old one, repeal will become 
effective and the conditions as they 
were before 1941 will be restored. 


OOPERATION of an informal 
kind between government and 
press has appeared in different forms 
in different countries. The most im- 
portant form of such cooperation 
has been conferences between news- 
papermen and government represen- 
tatives, common to most countries. 
They have been carried on for a long 
time in Denmark where twice a 
month meetings were held, prior to 
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the German occupation, in the Min- 
istry of Foreign Affairs at the time 
of the Riksdag sessions. Following 
the Munich crisis, Foreign Office 
conferences were held daily in Eng- 
land. In the United States twice-a- 
week conferences are held by the 
President or the Secretary of State. 
Prior to World War II, conferences 
organized by an agency of one of 
the ministries were held in the 
Netherlands. The Ministry of For- 
eign Affairs in Poland held them 
weekly. Swedish conferences were 
called irregularly. 

The conferences used to be confi- 
dential and the reasons for holding 
them have mostly been to inform 
the editors on the government’s 
views of military_matters or on for- 
eign policy, where for reasons of safe- 
ty or on account of negotiations 
still pending these views cannot be 
made public. Since such conferences 
are held not only to give informa- 
tion, but to permit questions and 
discussion, they may become political 
influences. To preside at conferences 
requires both authority and parlia- 
mentary experience and the task is 
generally reserved for members of 
the government or high officials. 

The value of these conferences in 
the opinion of the newspapermen 
has varied. Conferences held in Im- 
perial Germany were much criti- 
cized, the confidential information 
given at these gatherings being such 
as to restrict the liberty of action 
of the journalists. They were there- 
fore sometimes described as “grosse 
Verdunklungs-und_ Verschleierung- 
sinstitute.” The journalists invited 
who did not comply with the re- 

*Henriksson, Redogérelse fér tillkom- 


sten av press—och informations—organet 
utrikesdepartementet, Stockholm 1989. 
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quests directed to them at the con- 
ferences are said not to have been 
safe from persecutions. As one au- 
thor has put it, they were in reality 
given the only choice of “Friss, 
Vogel, oder stirb.” During days 
of the Weimar republic, the reputa- 
tion of the conferences improved and 
the Retchspressekonferenz became a 
regular institution a custom gener- 
ally appreciated by newspapermen. 
Because of the interpellations and 
discussions that were introduced at 
the conferences they became so im- 
portant that they were sometimes 
called “autonomous press , parlia- 
ments.” After the collapse of the 
Weimar republic their character 
changed and their name became die 
offizielle Pressekonferenz. 

In Sweden there seem to have 
been press conferences presided over 
by the Minister of Foreign Affairs 
even before World War I. When 
Palmstierna was Minister of Foreign 
Affairs (in 1920) such conferences 
were quite frequently held. Later on 
their frequency varied according to 
the changes in international rela- 
tions. While numerous conferences 
were held during the first years 
following upon World War I, such 
conferences later became sporadic 
because of lack of support from the 
newspapers themselves. In the two 
or three years preceding the out- 
break of the present war, however, 
they have been called frequently 
once again. 

In addition to these conferences 
the State Information Board, an 
emergency administration subordi- 
nate to the Ministry of Foreign Af- 
fairs and endowed with the task of 
managing the state information 


service, has arranged special hearing 


or so-called information days, open 
to a larger audience than the confer- 
ences just mentioned. The State In- 
formation Board Conferences are 
devoted not only to matters of for- 
eign policy but also to other impor- 
tant questions of the day. The con- 
ferences have been differently com- 
posed. On some occasions a small 
group of editors-in-chief from the 
Stockholm papers have met together 
with one or two officials from the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs. On 
other occasions there have been con- 
ferences counting up to sixty or 
more representatives from newspa- 
pers all over the country. These 
large conferences have been presided 
over by the Foreign Minister or by 
the Prime Minister. 

Turning to the procedure followed 
at the press conferences in Sweden, 
it is customary for the chairman to 
open the session with a discourse. 
Sometimes he reads reports from en- 
voys abroad or some other diplo- 
matic document. Questions are put 
and replied to. Following this, short- 
er discussions may follow. Regular 
minutes of the proceedings are not 
taken. The now almost official char- 
acter of the press conferences is 
shown by the fact that newspaper- 
men attending them who do not live 
in the capital are entitled to a cer- 
tain mileage as prescribed in « stat- 
ute issued to that particular end. 
The political importance attached 
to the press conferences seems to be 
evidenced by the fact that the dates 
at which the conferences are held 
coincide with those of the meetings 
held by the foreign relations com- 
mittee of the Riksdag. 

A rather important institution cre- 
ated in wartime Sweden should also 
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be mentioned here—the so-called 


press council (Pressnémnden). It 
was established in 1941 for the pro- 
motion of good relations between 
the press and the public authorities 
and to serve “as an instrument of 
self-discipline for the press.” It con- 
sists of eight members nominated by 
the press organizations and its task 
is mainly that of issuing warnings, 
public or confidential, to any news- 
paper which has abused freedom of 
the press. It meets frequently with 
the foreign minister for consultation 
and information. No doubt this 
body, being a sort of complement to 
the more extensive and sporadic press 
conferences, has been, not only an 
instrument by which the govern- 
ment watches its interests with re- 
gard to the press, but also a means 
by which the press exerted its influ- 
ence upon the government. According 
to the latest reports from Sweden the 
press council has been dissolved in 
connection with the reduction of the 
State Information Board, mentioned 
in the following. 

On at least one occasion the press 
council, when disagreeing with the 
government, has emphasized its 
views by making them public. Thus, 
in November, 1942, it published a 
letter addressed to the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs urging that in mat- 
ters of foreign policy, fuller and 
more prompt information be given 


for publication, adding that failure 


in that respect might endanger the 
cooperation between press and gov- 
ernment and give rise to false ru- 
mors. A few days later the minister 
gave his answer and made it public. 
Although agreeing in substance with 
the council, he defended the govern- 
ment’s position, explaining why in 
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the particular cases cited by the 
council, a complete account could 
not have been given to the public. 


HE foregoing has dealt at some 

length with the press conferences 
because this institution seems to be 
one of the foremost means of volun- 
tary collaboration between govern- 
ment and the press. One would 
probably not exaggerate if such con- 
ferences are termed “Press Parlia- 
ments.” Besides these conferences, 
there exist other important means 
of such collaboration, as, for in- 
stance, government press bureaus. It 
would take us too far afield to deal 
with the different forms and activi- 
ties of such bureaus. A few general 
observations may ‘be pertinent. 

Government press bureaus appar- 
ently arise when questions of foreign 
policy are issues of burning impor- 
tance. They have largely come into 
existence as bodies attached to or 
forming part of ministries of foreign 
affairs. Their tasks have been either 
that of supporting the government’s 
more or less active foreign policy or 
of mastering an internal situation 
which, through the attitude of the 
press, has become difficult from a 
foreign policy viewpoint. 

The Prussian Press Bureau cre- 
ated by Bismarck principally, served 
the foreign policy of that statesman. 
Impetus for creating the first Swed- 
ish Government Press Bureau, the 
later press bureau of the Ministry 
of Foreign Affairs, was given at the 
critical time when the Swedish-Nor- 
wegian union was about to be dis- 
solved (in 1905). It was World War 
I, however, that gave to this bureau 
a regular administrative status. The 
activity of the bureau has ever since 
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been principally that of an advisory 
board placed at the disposal of the 
newspapers. 

The press bureaus of ministries of 
foreign affairs have often served as 
basic units for the construction of 
large propaganda and censorship ad- 
ministrations in times of war or 
emergency. Later, when normal times 
return, such administrations are 
mostly broken up and reduced to 
their very core—the press bureaus. 
Such a process may be shown both 
in Britain and in Germany, although 
in the latter country, as well as in 
other countries where the regime 
traces its descent from revolutions, 
the propaganda and censorship ad- 
ministrations referred to have only 
to a minor degree been connected 
with the foreign service. As far as 
Sweden is concerned, somewhat sim- 
ilar development is discernible. The 
State Information Board had its 
origin largely in the Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs and has functioned 
in pretty close collaboration with the 
ministry, but according to the latest 
news from Sweden the personnel of 
the board has already been reduced. 

Among other instruments serving 
the collaboration of government and 
the press should be mentioned di- 
verse means of confidential com- 
munication between government and 
press, as, for instance, circulars 
which are distributed to the news- 
papers by the government. The ex- 
istence of such messages in Sweden 
is well known. Sometimes they are 
extensive documents ending with an 
appeal to the press to be cautious 
when commenting upon certain sub- 
jects. More often they are just short 
statements of facts wherein the ad- 
visability of discussing some delicate 
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issue may also be touched upon. The 
long circular message signed by both 
the Prime Minister and the Foreign 
Minister and sent out to all Swedish 
newspapers shortly after the out- 
break of the present war furnished 
an instance of the first mentioned 
category of messages. To the second 
category belong the slips now and 
then distributed to the press by the 
State Information Board through 
the intermediary of the greatest 
Swedish news agency, the “T T”, 
cooperatively owned by the newspa- 
pers of the country. 

The described means and methods 
of cooperation between government 
and press have been such as to reach 
almost the whole press. In addition 
to these collective means and meth- 
ods there are, of course, other and 
more limited instruments for such 
collaboration. In this connection, 
such things as interviews given by 
prominent cabinet members to cer- 
tain papers should be mentioned, as 
well as “inspired” articles, informa- 
tion supplied to newspapers by their 
so-called diplomatic correspondents, 
and so on. The practice of single 
members of the Cabinet giving in- 
formation to a selected clientele of 
newspapermen has prevailed in 
France and Switzerland, thus pre- 
venting the establishment of collec- 
tive press conferences. The most 
commonly used intermediaries in the 
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above cases have naturally been the 


press sections of the ministries of 
foreign affairs or the “cabinets” of 
the particular heads of the depart- 
ments. 

The instances given in the last 
pages of the foregoing may illustrate 
what is generally known as “press 
policy.” This is not enforcement of 
any specific articles of law but a dis- 
cretionary action within certain 
broad limits set by constitutional 
statutes or practice. 

It should finally be stressed that this 
article does not claim to be an ar- 
gument in the discussion of the free- 
dom of the press. Discussion cannot 
be fruitful unless one agrees on a 
legal or philosophical definition of 
that freedom. No such definition 
has been attempted here. The in- 
stances drawn from the field of 
“press policy,” however, may at 
least show that the problem of free- 
dom of the press is no mere legal 
one. Practical solutions of that prob- 
lem are therefore not always to be 
found in lawmaking, and judgments 
as to whether such freedom exists in 
the particular cases cannot be un- 
derstood unless practice and _politi- 
cal habits are also taken into con- 
sideration. Only then is it possible 
to ascertain whether, in their mutual 
cooperation, the government leads 
the press or rather the press leads 
the government. 
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Organization and Operation 
Of the Office of Censorship 


By Edward N. Doan 


A former lecturer on journalism, University of 
Wisconsin, Mr. Doan here gives results of an 
intensive field study conducted in Washington, 
D. C., and elsewhere. His doctoral dissertation 
is on the subject of the censorship. 


HE Office of Censorship was or- 

ganized to perform two opera- 
tions: (1) supervision of a volun- 
tary effort on the part of newspapers 
and other publications, and radio 
broadcasters, to withhold from cir- 
culation certain classes of informa- 
tion of value to the enemy; (2) to 
censor, as authorized by Congress 
under Title III section 303 of the 
First War Powers Act of December 
19, 1941, communications between 
the United States and foreign coun- 
tries by mail, cable, land wire, radio- 
telegraph, radio telephone, and all 
other means of communication. As 
Byron Price, Director of Censorship, 
explained at the hearings on the 
1943 budget for the Office of Cen- 
sorship: 

. . . It should be borne in mind that 
the Office of Censorship has nothing to 
do with giving out governmental news, 
information, or propaganda. It is in no 
1 Section 808 provides: 

Whenever, during the present war, the 
President shall deem that the public safe- 
ty demands it, he may cause to be cen- 
sored under such rules and regulations 
as he may from time to time establish, 
communications by mail, cable, radio, or 
other means of transmission passing be- 
tween the United States and any foreign 
country he may from time to time speci- 
fy, or which may be carried by any ves- 
sel or other means of transportation 
touching at any port, place or Territory 


of the United States and bound to or 
from any foreign country. 


sense an office of issue. Nor does it have 
any responsibility for, or connection 
with, any governmental department to 
withhold official news. In other words, 
the Office of Censorship does not at- 
tempt to censor the United States Gov- 
ernment but exercises, with respect to 
news, the purely negative function of 
restricting the circulation of informa- 
tion useful to the enemy unless that in- 
formation emanates from official 
sources. 

I would like to emphasize further 
that the Office of Censorship is en- 
gaged solely in war work. In all of its 
departments it follows scrupulously the 
principle that whatever does not con- 
cern the war does not concern censor- 
ship. It makes no requests of the press 
or of broadcasters with respect to any- 
thing except the withholding of infor- 
mation which might influence adverse- 
ly the course of the war, and in its 
scrutiny of international communica- 
tions it looks for and deals with no in- 
formation except information bearing 
on the war.’ 


To perform these two operations 
the Office of Censorship was origi- 
nally organized into six divisions: (1) 
Postal (2) Cables (3) Press (4) 
Radio Broadcasting (5) Reports 
(6) Administration. 

The Postal Division had the task 
of examining letters, printed matter, 

2 First Supplemental National Defense 


Appropriation Bill for 1948, Hearings, Part 
1, pp. 818-314. 
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and parcel post sent into or out of 
the country. At the beginning there 
were fifteen stations situated at New 
York, Miami, Chicago, San Antonio, 
New Orleans, El Paso, Laredo, San 
Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle, San 
Juan, Balboa, Cristobal, Charlotte 
Amalie, and Honolulu. The number 
of postal censorship stations re- 
mained constant. 

The Cable Division examined 
cablegrams, telegrams, and radio- 
grams entering and leaving the 
United States, and censored tele- 
phone calls crossing our borders. 
Cable censorship stations were es- 
tablished at New York, Miami, New 
Orleans, San Francisco, Los Angeles, 
San Antonio, Seattle, Tucson, San 
Juan, Balboa, and Honolulu. Small- 
er stations were situated at Reykja- 
vik, Iceland, Baltimore, Akron, 
Guantanamo Bay, Cuba, St. Thom- 
as and St. Croix, (the Virgin 
Islands), Portland, Oregon, Boston, 
Hingham, Mass., Norfolk, Philadel- 
phia, and Charleston, S. C. 

Postal and Cable censorship divi- 
sions were and continue to be the 
largest units in the Office of Censor- 
ship. From the point of view of 
budget, il was estimated that of the 
requested $29,814,000 appropriation 
for 1945, approximately 82 per cent 
would be used for Postal censorship 
and slightly more than 12 per cent 
would be used for Cable censorship.* 

With respect to the number of in- 
dividuals employed by these two 
divisions, it was reported that in 
1944, including both departmental 
(Washington) and field personnel, 
the Postal Division employed 77 per 
cent and Cable Division 18.2 per 


®House Document No. 488, 78th Con- 
gress, 2d Session. 
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cent of a total authorized personnel 
roll of 16,496. 

The Press and Broadcasting Divi- 
sions administered the codes of war- 
time practices by which publishers 
and broadcasters voluntarily with- 
held information of value to the 
enemy. The staffs were small but 
both of the groups were made up of 
men highly skilled in their profes- 
sions. 

The Division of Reports, later 
merged into another division, re- 
ceived reports from field stations, 
postal and cable, and from British 
and Canadian stations on material 
intercepted in the mails and cables 
which might be of value to the Gov- 
ernment in furthering the war effort. 
All such material was sorted for for- 
warding to the various Government 
agencies which might find it of 
value. 

The Administration Division did 
the “housekeeping” for all the other 
units. 


II. 

Office of the Director 

HE executive head of the Office 

of Censorship is the director ap- 
pointed by the President under pow- 
er granted by Congress in the First 
War Powers Act of December 19, 
1941. The duties and powers of the 
Director of Censorship were stated 
in Executive Order No. 8985 of De- 
cember 19, 1941 which provided: 


1. There is hereby established the Of- 
fice of Censorship, at the head of which 
shall be a director of censorship. The 
director of censorship shall cause to be 
censored, in his absolute discretion, 
communications by mail, cable, radio or 
other means of transmission passing be- 
tween the United States and any for- 
eign country or which may be carried 
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by any vessel or other means of trans- 
portation touching at any port, place 
or Territory of the United States, and 
bound to or from any foreign country, 
in accordance with such rules and regu- 
lations as the President shall from time 
to time prescribe. 

The establishment of rules and regu- 
lations in addition to the provisions of 
this order shall not be a condition to 
the exercise of the powers herein grant- 
ed or the censorship by this order 
directed. . . . 

3. The director of censorship shall es- 
tablish a censorship operating board, 
which shall consist of representatives 
of such departments and agencies of 
the government as the director shall 
specify. . . . The censorship operating 
board, shall under the supervision of 
the director, perform such duties with 
respect to operations as the director 
shall determine. . 

4. The director of censorship is au- 
thorized to take all such measures as 
may be necessary or expedient to ad- 
minister the powers hereby granted, 
and in addition to the utilization of ex- 
isting personnel or any department or 
agency available therefor, to employ or 
authorize the employment of, such ad- 
ditional personnel as he may deem 
requisite. 

To finance the early operations of 
the Office of Censorship, $6,100,000 
was allocated from the President’s 
emergency fund. In April, 1942, 
Congress passed a deficiency appro- 
priation of $7,100,000 for the Office 
to reimburse the emergency fund 
and to provide funds for operation 
until approval of the regular budget 
on July 25, 1942. 

Several changes were made in the 
organization after the first year or 
so of operation. The Reports Divi- 
sion and its functions were consoli- 
dated into a new Liaison and Digest 
Office established as part of the Of- 
fice of the Director. 
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The Liaison and Digest Office, un- 
der the assistant to the Director, 
was established to bring under one 
operation the related problems of liai- 
son and exchange of information be- 
tween the various censorships of the 
United Nations and that of expedit- 
ing to the proper Government agen- 
cies such material and also the ma- 
terials intercepted by the American 
censorship’s own Postal and Cable 
censors. It is through the Liaison 
and Digest Office that the censor- 
ship operations of the various na- 
tions are keyed into those of the 
United States. Arrangements are 
worked out and agreements con- 
cluded that provide, for example, for 
a division of censorship work in or- 
der that there will be little or no 
duplication of censorship and a con- 
sequent slowing down of interna- 
tional communications. While each 
nation reserves its rights to censor 
whatever communications it deems 
necessary, agreements have been 
reached that materially facilitate 
exchange of information. 

The censorship liaison between 
the United Nations is of such a na- 
ture that new techniques and knowl- 
edge are quickly put into use. When 
first established, the Office of Cen- 
sorship drew heavily on the experi- 
ences and suggestions of British cen- 
sorship. At present the Office of 
Censorship is helping certain of the 
Latin American members of the 
United Nations to work out their 
censorship problems. 

On January 21, 1942, an agree- 
ment was signed with British and 
Canadian censorship the two prin- 
ciples of which were that there was 
to be a complete exchange of infor- 
mation, and second, a division of 
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work. The agreement recognized the 
mutual interest of the United States 
and Great Britain in mail crossing 
the Atlantic, and Great Britain rec- 
ognized the special interest of the 
United States in mail of this hemi- 
sphere. Since the United States cen- 
sorship personnel was not large 
enough in 1942 to handle the job, 
the British continued their censor- 
ship at Trinidad. Since then, north 
and south censorship of mail has 
been taken over with British assent 
and is conducted in the United 
States Postal censorship stations. 

The Office of Censorship has liai- 
son personnel in several of the South 
and Central American nations, sent 
there by invitation. In a number of 
countries the American censorship 
regulations have been translated in- 
to Spanish and Portuguese and 
adopted almost without change. Co- 
operation with the Mexican censor- 
ship has been on a very cordial 
basis and the censorship operation 
along the border between the two 
nations has been worked out to the 
mutual satisfaction of both coun- 
tries. 

It will be noted from the chart ac- 
companying this article that both 
the Policy Board and the Operating 
Board seem to have a tenuous posi- 
tion. Both boards were provided for 
by the executive order establishing 
the Office of Censorship. The Policy 
Board has met three or four times 
and the Operating Board held four 
meetings in the first few months of 
1942. Technically, the director is not 
empowered to call together the Pol- 
icy Board because the Postmaster 
General is chairman, but the latter, 
of course, usually summons the 
members at the director’s request. 
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The Boards, both simply advisory 
in nature, are looked upon by the 
Office of Censorship as “anchors to 
the leeward.” In case a major prob- 
lem of censorship policy develops 
and needs immediate attention, the 
director usually finds a solution by 
using the telephone to contact the 
members of the Policy Board and 
getting their views in an informal 
manner. The Board is in no sense a 
governing body—it is probably more 
accurate to consider it an advisory 
board whose members (the Post- 
master General, the Vice President, 
the Secretaries of the Treasury, War, 
Navy, the Attorney General, and 
the director of the Office of War In- 
formation) are considered to repre- 
sent no particular interest group but 
are rather the servants of the people 
of the United States. 

The Operating Board, likewise, is 
purely advisory. Its membership is 
composed of representatives of the 
various Government agencies which 
from time to time are called upon 
by the Office of Censorship for ad- 
vice and information regarding the 
operation of censorship in particular 
instances and how Censorship can 
best serve a particular agency. 

To avoid the possibility of inter- 
departmental conflict and to define 
clearly responsibility in certain twi- 
light zones of operation where con- 
fusion as to function could easily 
develop, the director of the Office of 
Censorship has negotiated a series 
of what he terms “treaties” with a 
number of Government agencies 
and departments. Such “treaties” or 
agreements are not uncommon in- 
struments as between federal and 
state agencies concerned with the 
same or similar activity—such, for 
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example, as the agreements between 
the federal Department of Agricul- 
ture and various state departments of 
agriculture. But the Office of Censor- 
ship agreements are unique in that 
they are between agencies at the fed- 
eral level and are concluded with 
agencies of quite dissimilar function. 
Some of the agreements were 
drawn up in anticipation—to avoid 
possible future conflict. Others were 
negotiated after the event, so to 
speak, to the end that there would 
be no future conflict or confusion. 
It was discovered, for example, 
through complaints lodged with the 
Office of Censorship by editors in 
the Pacific Northwest that they 
were being prohibited from report- 
ing news about-forest fires that was 
permissible by the terms of the vol- 
untary codes. Investigation brought 
to light the fact that a Department 
of Agriculture representative in that 
area, apparently filled with an ex- 
cess of zeal and patriotism, had is- 
sued on his own responsibility the 
order to which the editors objected. 
A conference between the Director 
of Censorship and the Secretary of 
Agriculture, who was unaware of the 
censorship order of his subordinate, 
resulted in a “treaty” that obvi- 
ated any further incursions by De- 
partment of Agriculture personnel 
into the realm of censorship and 
fixed inter-agency responsibility. 
These agreements, as Mr. Price 
views them, are not simply to im- 
press others with the importance of 
the Office of Censorship—they are 
a protection against the confusion 
that would result if there were no 
firm central control over censorship. 
One of the fears constantly in the 
minds of the responsible staff mem- 
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bers of the Office of Censorship is 
that unauthorized exercise of cen-: 
sorship will result in a reaction and 
consequent breakdown in the neces- 
sary controls over news that the 
national security might be seriously 
endangered. 


I. 
Administrative Division 


HE Administrative Division, as 

the titles of the various sections 
indicate, does the “housekeeping.” 
Its problems are somewhat compli- 
cated by the fact that it not only 
has the administrative management 
of the Washington headquarters of- 
fice, but it also supervises the man- 
agement of the field stations. 

Except within the area of its own 
operations, the division takes no 
part in determining the general 
overall censorship policy or the poli- 
cies and operations of the other divi- 
sions. 

Something of the size of the per- 
sonnel problem which faced the or- 
ganization when it was established 
can be realized by remembering, as 
Mr. Price remarked to a House Ap- 
propriations committee that “we 
started from scratch,” and by an ex- 
amination of the following compara- 
tive table showing the number of 
positions authorized from 1942 to the 
present: 


Table I. 


All Personnel Services, Field and 
Departmental. 


Military Personnel 
1942 19438 1944 
1,701 1,846 1,596 
Civilian Personnel 
1942 1943 1944 
12,020 14,828 14,773 
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The military personnel included 
the Army and Navy officers and en- 
listed men who had instituted mail 
and cable censorship immediately 
after Pearl Harbor. Salaries of mili- 
tary personnel detailed to the Office 
of Censorship were not a charge 
against the budget of the Office. In 
1944 there were thirteen Army offi- 
cers still attached to the Postal Di- 
vision and approimately 1,575 Navy 
officers and enlisted men attached to 
the Cable Division. 

As a matter of fact, the cable cen- 
sorship operation was largely a 
Navy-staffed operation. All key Di- 
vision posts together with the cen- 
sors’ jobs were filled by Navy per- 
sonnel. Of a total 1944 personnel of 
2,830 in the field cable stations, 
1,397 were Navy. A Navy person- 
nel of 165 with a civilian personnel 
of seventy-five was stationed at the 
Chief Cable Censorship office in 
Washington. 

When the Office of Censorship 
was created it took over the entire 
personnel and field stations of both 
the postal and cable censorships 
which had already been established 
by the Army and Navy. Believing 
that substantial savings could be ef- 
fected in the amounts being spent 
for rental, a real estate expert was 
appointed in 1948 to direct the Ad- 
ministrative Division. His first job 
was to visit all field stations and, 
among other things, negotiate new 
leases or find less expensive quar- 
ters when such seemed more prac- 
ticable. As a result of his first trip, 
the chief of the Administrative Di- 
vision negotiated new leases that 
saved in rentals a sum several times 


his annual salary. 


IV. 


Voluntary Censorship: 
The Press Division. 


No law forms the basis of the 
voluntary censorship of the domestic 
press and radio. It is entirely coop- 
erative—as Mr. Price has character- 
ized it, “a patriotic contribution by 
editors and broadcasters to the na- 
tional security.” Until the Office of 
Censorship was established, the War 
Department, the Navy, and other 
Government agencies and depart- 
ments having a share in the defense 
program made requests of newspa- 
pers, asking them not to print cer- 
tain types of information. The situ- 
ation naturally caused confusion, 
because occasionally the requests 
overlapped or conflicted. 

On January 27, 1942 President 
Roosevelt addressed a letter to the 
Director, Mr. Price, in which he 
said: 

As President of the United States 
and Commander-in-Chief of the Army 
and Navy, I hereby authorize and di- 
rect you, in your capacity as Director 
of Censorship, to coordinate the efforts 
of the domestic press and radio in vol- 
untarily withholding from publication 
military and other information which 


should not be released in the interest of 
the effective prosecution of the war. 


The internal structure of the 
Press Division is not shown in the 
chart accompanying this article for 
at least two reasons. First is the 
small staff, but more important is 
the fact that the entire voluntary 
censorship effort is centered in 
the Washington office. There are no 
branch offices. The smallness of the 
staff plus the centralization of all 
its activities precludes division into 
sections. There is consequently no 
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strict division of work. Every mem- 
ber of the staff is capable of han- 
dling whatever comes in for attention. 
To some extent there is specializa- 
tion in the Press Division. Two of 
the staff regularly pass on all stories 
submitted to the Division concern- 
ing production and industry. They 
also check the annual reports to 
stockholders, market analyses, the 
Washington newsletters, and so on 
to be sure that restricted production 
news is not circulated. 

Another member of the staff 
answers inquiries concerning spot 
news material and takes care of 
telephone and telegraphic queries 
regarding the printability of a cer- 
tain item of news. Another staff mem- 
ber handles material to be mailed 
or cabled out of the country and 
submitted for pre-censorship. He 
also examines book and periodical 
manuscripts submitted for censor- 
ship. Thus, while there is some di- 
vision of labor, it has been found 
more practical for the Press Division 
to operate more as a city room with 
all members of the staff on what 
might be classified as general assign- 
ment. 

The Press Division also coordi- 
nates, in policy and operation, with 
the press and pictorial section of the 
Postal Division and supervises the 
press section of Cable Censorship. 
All determinations regarding export 
news that cable regulations permit 
to pass are made by the Press Divi- 
sion. 

Primarily at the request of British 
correspondents in New York and 
Washington, Press censorship made 
available for all correspondents in 
the United States facilities in the 
Washington office for pre-censorship 


of news cables and mail articles. A 
correspondent may submit a story 
in person, watch the censoring, and 
if requested by the censor, make 
such changes in copy as may be 
considered necessary. The message 
is then delivered direct to the cable 
office by Press Division so stamped 
that it will not be held up at cable 
censorship stations. 

A correspondent who sends his 
copy to clients in other countries by 
mail may submit his copy for pre- 
censorship in the same manner. 
When approved, it is sealed and 
stamped in the Washington office 
and put into the mails where it is 
subject to no further censorship. 

The press and pictorial section of 
the Postal Division does a great deal 
of pre-censoring of publications sent 
abroad. The present system has 
completely replaced the old system 
of export licensing. Under pre-cen- 
sorship a publisher may avail him- 
self of the opportunity to submit an 
early press copy of his publication 
for examination. If no objectionable 
material is found, the fact is certi- 
fied to the postal station or stations 
to which the copies are delivered by 
the publisher and they are sent 
through without further censoring. 

The Broadcasting Division, in its 
censorship of international short- 
wave voice communications also co- 
ordinates with the determinations of 
the Press Division on broadcast 
news copy. 

From many points of view the most 
interesting activity of the Press 
Division is the supervision of the 
voluntary censorship. In this con- 
nection, Mr. Price has testified that 


So far as domestic press and radio 


are concerned, every day hundreds of 


stories are being kept out of the news- 
papers and off the air. I think this 
domestic operation, from a budgetary 
standpoint, is one of the most interest- 
ing things happening in this Govern- 
ment today. There are 11,000 weekly 
newspapers in this country, 2,000 daily 
newspapers, and a great many house 
organs, magazines, book publishers, and 
so forth. 

The operation of our code is having 
a lot to do with controlling the daily 
work of that entire industry, and it is 
being done on between $75,000 and 
$80,000 a year—the whole business. In 
that department, counting clerks and 
messengers, there are exactly 15 peo- 
ple. It has no branch offices anywhere 
in the country. It has to spend some 
money traveling . . . some money in 
telephoning . . . but the entire cost .. . 
is under $80,000. 

. . . Contact with the daily press is 
fairly easy. They all have news wires 
running into their offices and the press 
associations will send any notice that 
we ask. Contact with the small news- 
papers—the weekly newspapers partic- 
ularly—has been difficult. A great many 
of them do not belong to an associa- 
tion. Most of them have no news wires 
—no news service. .. . 

So, a year ago, we asked for help 
from the industry, and we selected 
through the State press associations one 
or two representatives in each state. 
We asked them to come to Washington 
and have a conference with us. They 
did so—entirely at their own expense. 
They spent two or three days with us. 
We tried to explain the thing to them— 
how important it was. They went home 
and went to work. Last December we 
asked them to come back—again at 
their own expense entirely. They are 
not dollar-a-year men at all... . 

If you could have heard the account 
of what they had been doing out in the 
country, it would have been an inspira- 
tion to every one of you. . . . Not to 
choose among a great many good 
deeds, but, for example, Mr. 
Norton, of Escanaba, Mich., has a 
small newspaper and when he went 
home he found that in the Upper Pen- 
insula of Michigan, which was in his 
territory, there were 67 weekly news- 
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papers. He felt that he could not ac- 
complish what he wanted by tele- 
phone, so he got into his car and on his 
own time, with his own gas and his own 
rubber, he went and talked to every 
one of those 67 weekly newspapers. He 
laid down a copy of the Code and said, 
“This is it, and this is what we have to 
do, and there must be no break in the 
line in Upper Michigan.” And there 
has not been any.* 


HE Code of Wartime Practices 

for the American Press is the in- 
strument by which the newspaper and 
periodical press censors itself. Its 
origin and the method of deciding 
what the Code should include was 
succinctly explained by Mr. Price 
at the hearing on the 1948 budget. 
He said: 


The Press Division formulated a 
Code of Wartime Practices for the 
American Press in January (1942). The 
code consolidated and in some ways 
elaborated and interpreted various in- 
dividual requests which had been made 
by other Government agencies prior to 
that. These requests began in March, 
1941, when the Navy Department 
asked that there be no publication in 
American newspapers of the fact that 
damaged British ships were putting into 
American shipyards for repair. A little 
later on the Maritime Commission 
made a request, and then everybody 
began making requests, including the 
Weather Bureau and others. Our code 
consolidated these requests; eliminated 
some that seemed to be unreasonable; 
added others, which were worked out 
by consultation with all the interested 
Government departments and with the 
industry. The Press Division adminis- 
ters that code. In other words, it in- 
terprets the code. Perhaps 50 times a 
day a newspaper or book publisher, or 


National War Agencies Appropriation 
Bill for 1944, Hearings, Part 1, 78th Con- 
gress, ist Session, pp. 72-78. 

5 See, Clough, Frank C.: “Operation of 
the Press Division of the Office of Censor- 
ship,” JOURNALISM QUARTERLY, Vol. 20, pp. 
220-224, (September, 1948), for an authori- 
tative account of the administration of the 
voluntary codes. 
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a map publisher, or a corporation get- 
ting out an annual report to its stock- 
holders, or a trade magazine, or a 
house organ, submits to us a question 
that they think might or might not be 
a violation of the code, and asks wheth- 
er it is a violation of the code. We give 
them the answer—I mean the Press Di- 
vision does—often after consultation 
with other Government departments to 
see what they think about it.® 


Three revisions of the original 
code have been issued by the Office 
of Censorship—each succeeding re- 
vision containing interpretations and 
clarifications of preceding editions. 
The tendency of each succeeding re- 
vision has been toward liberalization 
of the Code provisions regarding re- 
stricted news. 

There have been violations of the 
Code provisions but all members of 
the Press Division are quick to point 
out that such violations are the re- 
sult of carelessness or ignorance—in 
no instance has a deliberate viola- 
tion been detected. 


Broadcasting Division 

The Broadcasting Division is sim- 
ilar to the Press Division in sever- 
al respects. Both have small staffs 
and both administer codes of volun- 
tary censorship. Broadcasting gets 
inquiries about news material for 
broadcast and applies the radio code 
in exactly the same manner as Press 
does the periodical code. With re- 
spect to news, the Broadcasting Di- 
vision coordinates with the determi- 
nations of the Press Division. The 
code that governs the radio industry 
is in some respect more restricted 
than that for the press but efforts 

* First Supplemental National Defense 


Appropriation Bill for 1943, Hearings, 77th 
Congress, 2d Session, Part 1, pp. 884-885. 


are constantly being made to give 
radio the same liberality in reporting 
the news as has the press. 

Only since 1920 has radio become 
an instrument of mass communica- 
tion and there was consequently no 
previous war experience on which to 
draw in setting up the present divi- 
sion. Again, the technical problems 
raised were difficult. Powers granted 
by Congress to the President clearly 
state that international communica- 
tions are to be censored. Questions 
arose when the Office of Censorship 
was established with respect to cer- 
tain of the high-power broadcast 
transmitters in this country that 
could, under favorable conditions, be 
heard in foreign countries. 

It was first suggested that the 
government take over, for the du- 
ration, all broadcasting activities 
but no responsible person in the 
Office of Censorship wanted that. 
First, such a step would have enor- 
mously increased the problem of 
administration, but, more important, 
there was the problem of the actual 
taking over of the properties and 
their eventual return after the war. 

It was also suggested that there 
be two sets of codes for broadcast- 
ing; one to apply to all radio sta- 
tions within an arbitrary distance 
of the borders of the United States, 
and another for those stations oper- 
ating in the interior. This suggestion 
was vetoed by the Office of Censor- 
ship. It was pointed out that such 
a scheme would arbitrarily deprive 
some stations of their listeners be- 
cause in many cases the line of de- 
marcation would separate into dif- 
ferent categories neighboring and 
competing stations. Thus, the sta- 
tion having to operate under a strict 
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international censorship code would 
be unable to compete in its news 
services with the near-by station 
operating under a more liberal do- 
mestic code. 

The solution was one code that 
applied to all stations regardless of 
power or geographical location. 

Various kinds of programs raised 
problems. Request, quiz, and the 
man-on-the-street types caused some 
worry at the beginning. There was 
the possibility that an enemy agent 
might gain access to an open micro- 
phone and send a coded message. All 
sorts of tricks were used. There 
might be a request to announce a 
lost pet—a dog of particular color 
with certain specified spots, last seen 
at a certain time and at a certain 
place. The radio industry, was asked 
to stop all such programs and broad- 
casters were asked to make certain 
that no one for whom they could 
not personally vouch would gain 
access to a microphone. 

During the first few months of the 
absolute restriction against all 
weather reports on radio programs, 
certain elements in the radio in- 
dustry resorted to a number of 
dodges to let the listeners know 
what sort of weather to expect. The 
matter of weather was particularly 
important during the early months 
of the war, especially in the coast- 
al areas for U-Boats could pick up 
the reports and forecasts and act 
accordingly. In a real sense such 
material involved the national se- 
curity. 

In what he termed the “hardest- 
boiled speech I have had to make,” 
Byron Price told broadcasters at the 
annual meeting of the National As- 
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sociation of Broadcasters in Chicago 
on April 28, 1943, that radio and the 
press could make no greater mistake 
than to suppose that voluntary cen- 
sorship had become a definite and 
final success. He called on the radio 
industry to police itself and said: 


If there are any moldy corners, or 
cobwebs on any stairway, it is time for 
you as an industry to clean them up. 
What a tragedy it would be if a few 
irresponsible broadcasters among many 
should accomplish the collapse of a 
patriotic endeavor which means so 
much to all of you. 

The moral effectiveness and the prop- 
erty of every broadcaster suffers when- 
ever a single wisecracking announcer 
seeks to make a joke of the Code. . . . 


Price told the broadcasters that 
their interest and the country’s in- 
terests were injured whenever a 
single commentator tried to see how 
near he could get to a dangerous 
disclosure and still have a technical 
alibi if caught. After the seriousness 
of the situation was grasped by the 
broadcasters, they cooperated with 
the Office of Censorship to the same 
whole-hearted extent that the press 
did. 

The Broadcasting Division does 
no monitoring of individual radio 
stations. It depends on the Federal 
Communications Commission for 
whatever service of that kind is re- 
quired. The division does, however, 
have facilities for “spot-checking” 
the news and commentators carried 
by the networks. A set of earphones 
and a simple switch is all the moni- 
toring equipment the Division has 
for this purpose. The programs are 
wired into the Office of Censorship 
through the Washington network 
outlets and all the monitor has to 
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do is to snap a switch on his desk 
to be able to listen in. 

There is no general requirement 
that programs be submitted for 
prior approval. Occasionally there 
may be reason to believe that a pro- 
gram will disclose military informa- 
tion. In such cases the division may 
request that the script be submitted 
for clearance. Broadcasters do, how- 
ever, often submit what appear to 
be border-line cases and ask for 
clearance. As is the case in all 
operations of the Office of Censor- 
ship, the Broadcasting Division is 
interested only in information that 
might be of value to the enemy. 

The division pays close attention 
to domestic broadcasts in foreign 
languages. In this work it operates 
in close liaison with both the Office 
of War Information and the Federal 
Communications Commission. Final- 
ly, the responsibility for censoring 
all voice short-wave radio communi- 
cations rests with the Broadcasting 
Division. 

In its relationships with individual 
stations the division does not oper- 
ate, as does Press, through a volun- 
tary advisory group. The reason for 
this is inherent in the industry itself. 
National or regional chain associates 
might have some difficulty approach- 
ing independent stations and vice- 
versa. The character of the industry, 
whether it be in the field of publi- 
cation or in the field of oral com- 
munication, has materially influenced 
the operation of voluntary cen- 
sorship in the two fields. As with 
the press and periodical industry, the 
radio industry accedes with fine 
spirit to all requests and cooperates 
in every way to make the voluntary 
censorship a success. 


VI. 


Mandatory Censorship: 
The Postal Division 


HEN the Director of Censor- 

ship assumed his duties in 
December, 1941, he was without an 
office or staff. He found that since 
December 7, 1941, the Navy De- 
partment through a branch of the 
Office of Naval Intelligence had 
been censoring cable and radiotele- 
phone communications, and that the 
War Department through a branch 
of the Military Intelligence Division 
had begun to censor postal com- 
munications crossing the borders. 

By March 16, 1942, the civilians 
engaged in censorship work in the 
Navy and War Departments had 
been transferred to the Office of 
Censorship. Military personnel so 
engaged was detailed to the Director 
of Censorship. Army and Navy offi- 
cers and enlisted men not only bore 
the brunt of the early operations 
but continued to be a most im- 
portant part of the organization, 
especially in the field. 

In the late fall of 1939 the Navy 
Department set up a censorship 
school to train specially selected 
naval reserve officers for the job of 
cable censorship. A cable censorship 
headquarters was established in 
Clarendon, Va. in August, 1941, and 
preparations were made for the es- 
tablishment of district censorship sta- 
tions staffed by the officer and en- 
listed Navy personnel who had been 
trained in the censorship school. By 
December 7, 1941, approximately 
400 men had been trained. In May, 
1942, the Clar@ndon headquarters 
was moved to its present office in 
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the Federal Trade 
building in Washington. 

The War Department had also 
made preparation for the eventu- 
ality of postal censorship by estab- 
lishing in August, 1941, a censorship 
school from which were drawn the 
officers who instituted this phase of 
censorship activity on the day fol- 
lowing the attack on Pearl Harbor. 

It has been pointed out, however, 
that little could be learned of value 
from the censorship activities of the 
first World War because it was not 
as effective or as all-inclusive as that 
needed for the present war. New 
developments in communications 
made the job much more complex 
than the censorship operation of the 
United States during the last war. 
While cable communication remains 
as it was, postal services include 
many matters that were not even 
dreamed of when the Censorship 
Board was in operation. 

By way of illustration: a number 
of business firms in international 
activity now use microfilm to trans- 
mit documents, letters, and other 
communications between outlying 
branches and headquarters in the 
United States. The large increase in 
the use of movie news reels has 
added to the present problem of 
postal censorship. And since the last 
war, amateur photographers have 
been taking an enormous footage of 
16 mm. movie film. Color photog- 
raphy has added its bit to the com- 
plexity of the situation. Another in- 
teresting development in communi- 
cations has been the appearance of 
the “oral” letter—a record or tran- 
scription of a message sent through 
the mails. a 

Because of the nature of the war 
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and the enemies the United States 
is fighting now, plus the speed of 
air travel, individuals in internation- 
al travel receive much more careful 
attention than those who travelled 
from country to country during the 
last war. All documents, letters, and 
papers found on international trav- 
ellers entering or leaving the United 
States today receive careful scrutiny 
by Postal censorship. 

In these circumstances, with a 
force of censors already at work, 
the Office of Censorship took over 
and developed the divisions to meet 
the new demands. The experiences 
of British censorship were of some 
help to the newly established United 
States censorship of international 
communications, the sole object of 
which was to effect a military and 
economic blockade of the enemy 
while at the same time keeping the 
communications channels operating 
as normally as possible between the 
allies and the neutral nations. 

Cable and Postal censorships have 
two objectives: (1) to deny informa- 
tion of military or naval value to 
the enemy while at the same time 
extracting information of military 
or naval value to the United States 
and its allies; (2) to help prevent 
trade with the enemy. 

Finally, cable and postal censor- 
ships are mandatory. These opera- 
tions have the sanction of legislative 
authority provided in Title III, 
section 303 of the First War Powers 
Act of December 19, 1941. Those 
powers were implemented by the is- 
suance of the Executive Order which 
established the Office of Censorship. 

With this authority, the Postal Di- 
vision was set up with the following 
sections: (1) administration (2) 
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postal (8) regulations and training 
(4) legal and permit (5) examination 
(6) finance (7) press and pictorial. 

The functions of each of the sec- 
tions are fairly clear from their 
titles but one or two of them need 
further explanation. The postal sec- 
tion, for instance, is responsible for 
the handling of the mail—getting it 
to and from the field stations. Un- 
like the set-up under the Censorship 
Board during 1917-1918, the Post- 
office Department has nothing what- 
ever to do with the actual censoring 
of the mail. Through the postal sec- 
tion the mail is received from the 
postal authorities, receipted for, and 
turned over to the censors. When 
they have examined it, the mail is 
delivered to the postal authorities, 
a receipt taken for it, and the mail 
re-enters the normal channels of 
transportation. The postal section 
also studies the problem of routing 
so that stations are not overloaded 
with examination work while other 
stations have little to do. 

Without the regulations and 
training section, the Postal Division 
would probably have serious difficul- 
ty in operating. It is the specific job 
of this section to set up all the reg- 
ulations under which examiners 
operate. The regulations set forth 
what is permissible to pass our bor- 
ders in private mail. 

The specific public regulations 
governing what may be mailed out 
of the country, restrictions on mail 
to enemy nationals, use of codes, 
and so forth, are contained in the 
U. 8. Censorship Regulations, the 
last edition of which was issued Janu- 
ary 30, 1948. 

The regulations and training sec- 
tion has the responsibility for the 
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training of personnel for the postal 
censorship operation. Of a total per- 
sonnel of 16,496 provided for by the 
1944 budget, 12,535 or nearly 76 
per cent of the Office of Censorship 
personnel, are in the service of the 
Postal Division. 

The Postal Division faces an ad- 
ditional and highly important job 
from a security point of view in the 
examination of prisoner-of-war mail. 
This is the only mail addressed to 
enemy nationals permitted to leave 
or enter the country without secur- 
ing prior license. It provides the 
only direct line of communication 
with enemy territory and those who 
handle prisoner-of-war mail must 
have certain qualifications in addi- 
tion to their knowledge of lan- 
guages. 

It was reported in the May 81, 
1944 issue of the Chicago Sun that 
Germans are conducting such an 
intensive letter-writing campaign to 
their prisoners-of-war in this coun- 
try that one recent shipment con- 
tained 18,000 bags of mail. Each 
letter must be read by postal censors 
and Director Price reported to a 
Congressional committee that report 
is made on about one per cent of the 
letters. 

The field personnel has had to be 
instructed with respect to the cen- 
soring of soldier mail. That job, 
normally a War Department opera- 
tion, has been handled occasionally 
by postal censorship at the request 
of the War Department when its 
own censoring facilities have proved 
inadequate to handle the volume of 
mail. The job is done by Postal cen- 
sors under Army regulations and 
direction. It is this operation—in 
which the Office of Censorship pro- 
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vides only the personnel—that has 
apparently raised questions in the 
minds of some individuals regarding 
what they have termed publicly as 
“interference.” 

A body of regulations governs 
films, prints, and _ photographic 
plates in export or import trade 
between the United States and other 
countries. Three film boards of re- 
view operate under postal censorship 
and are situated in Los Angeles, 
Rochester, N. Y., and New York 
City. The Los Angeles board reviews 
all dramatic productions exported 
from the United States; the New 
York City board confines its atten- 
tion to news reels, and the Roches- 
ter board handles all other photo- 
graphic films, prints, and plates sent 
to the United States for processing. 
The boards confine their attention 
entirely to matters of information 
which would be of service to the 
enemy or which would hinder the 
United States in its war program. 

Regulations are also drawn up 
to cover examination of personal 
belongings of travellers entering or 
leaving the country. Postal censor- 
ship has personnel cooperating with 
Customs officials at all ports of 
entry. Customs turns over for cen- 
sorship all documents and _ letters 
found on travellers. 

Parcel post presents other prob- 
lems for which regulations have to 
be provided and dispatched to all 
sixteen field stations and the two or 
three sub-stations. 

The dry recital of all these facts, 
however, can only suggest the many 
kinds of situations and problems 
that constantly arise to give the 
censors pause for consideration. The 
mere physical size of the job of ex- 
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amining more than a million pieces 
of mail every day, even with a 
large staff, is almost breath-taking 
in its magnitude. 

The slowing down of mail as a 
result of the censorship operation is 
usually not serious. Providing the 
mail met censorship requirements, 
the delay en route of letters passing 
through censorship was about twen- 
ty four hours. In exceptional cases 
the delay amounted to as much as 
three days. 

The legal and permit section has 
charge of special categories of mail 
which, unless they conform to speci- 
fic rules of the Office of Censorship, 
are not permitted to cross our bor- 
ders. Philatelic mail, communications 
addressed to persons or firms on the 
Proclaimed Lists of certain block- 
aded nationals, and other special 
categories of mail are supervised by 
the legal and permit section. 

The finance section supervises the 
censorship of financial documents 
found in the mails, such as_ bank 
statements, transfers of funds, and 
so forth. It is a technical operation, 
but is of value to the war effort by 
uncovering and preventing undesir- 
able transfers of enemy funds. 

The examination section super- 
vises the postal field stations and 
sub-stations. In organization and 
set-up each of the postal stations is 
in effect a miniature reflection of the 
headquarters organization with the 
difference that instead of originating 
regulations, the field stations put 
into operation the direction from 
Washington headquarters. 

The postal field stations range in 
size from that in New York with 
over 5,000 budgeted positions and 
occupying 625,000 square feet of 
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leased office space to the Chicago 
office with 250 employees occupying 
11,000 square feet of office space in 
one of the federal buildings. The 
field sub-stations are branch offices 
with small staffs whose work is that 
of accompanying Customs officials 
and examining all documents carried 
by travellers into or out of the coun- 
try. 
Vil 


The Cable Division 


HE other branch of mandatory 
censorship—the Cable Division 
—operates in very much the same 
way as does the Postal Division. 
The communications over which 
the Cable Division exercises the 
censorship function, overseas cables 
and intercontinental radio- and land- 
wire telephone and telegraph facil- 
ities are all channeled through a 
comparatively few points. The 
volume of traffic is not as great as 
that of postal censorship. For these 
reasons, in large part, Cable Divi- 
sion does not need nearly as large a 
personnel force as does Postal cen- 
sorship. 

The censorship section of the 
Cable Division performs a function 
similar to that of the examination 
section of the Postal Division. 

The rules and regulations section, 
again, serves much the same func- 
tion in cable censorship as the reg- 
ulations and training section of the 
postal censorship. Cable messages, 
like the mails, are divided into per- 
sonal, business, shipping, and finance 
and are turned over to experts in 
these fields for censoring. Because 
of the technical nature of most cable 
messages, a not unimportant part 
of the rules and regulations section 


is to provide the cable field stations 
with reference libraries and data 
which will facilitate handling of 
cable traffic. Business and profes- 
sional directories of all kinds, copies 
of all available commercial and pri- 
vate codes are constantly being 
brought up to date and new ma- 
terial added. 

Regulations governing the use of 
cable and telephone and telegraph 
communications are part of U. S. 
Censorship Regulations. 

Fourteen field stations perform 
the essential operations of cable 
censorship. More than half of a 
total authorized field personnel of 
2,830 work in the New York station. 
San Francisco is the second largest 
field station with a personnel (large- 
ly Navy) of 317. The Baltimore 
station has but four staff members 
while nine are stationed at the 
Akron, Ohio terminal office of the 
United States-Liberia Radio Corpo- 
ration, a subsidiary of the Firestone 
Rubber company which handles 
communications concerning rubber 
with a Liberia station. 


VIII. 
Summary 


For the first time in the history 
of the United States an independent 
executive agency of the Government 
was organized to exercise the censor- 
ship function. It was organized to 
perform two operations: (1) super- 
vision of a voluntary effort to pre- 
vent certain classes of information 
from circulating domestically in 
newspapers, periodicals, or to be 
broadcast over the radio—the Press 
and Radio Divisions were the instru- 
ments by which the voluntary cen- 
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sorship was made effective; (2) to 
put into effect a censorship of all 
communications between the United 
States and foreign countries as au- 
thorized by Congress—the Postal 
and Cable Divisions were the agen- 
cies of the mandatory censorship. 

The organization of the Office of 
Censorship went through several 
minor modifications which experi- 
ence indicated were desirable but the 
major outlines of the original set-up 
were retained. All operations are 
centered at the headquarters in 
Washington. The Postal and Cable 
Divisions with stations scattered all 
around the periphery of the country, 
are in constant communication with 
the field units by teletype so that 
operations are coordinated at all 
points. The voluntary censorship op- 
eration—the Press and Broadcasting 
Divisions—was completely centered 
in Washington. 

If there seem to be some aspects 
of the organization and operation of 
the Office of Censorship which are 
slighted in this description while 
other activities seem to have been 
accorded a disproportionate amount 
of space, it must be kept in mind 
that for reasons of national security 
certain of the operations could not 
be discussed in detail. Director Price 
told members of the Appropriations 
Committee at the hearings on the 
1944 budget that a great deal of the 
information intercepted and turned 
over to Government agencies related 
to one of two things: it was either 
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security information, such as the op- 
eration of enemy spies, or it was 
economic information. 

As to security, Censorship has dis- 
covered and enabled other agencies of 
the Government to forestall enemy 
plots. People have been arrested and in 
some cases executed as a result of the 
evidence that we produced. 

On the economic side, I would like 
to say simply, without going into details 
for the record, that we have returned to 
the United States Treasury, several 
times over the appropriation you gave 
us, in actual cash, because of informa- 
tion we have found from censorship.” 


Price went on to explain that the 
Treasury and other Departments 
had profited by the discovery of ef- 
forts to circumvent the freezing of 
funds, by the discovery of strategic 
materials, and by the discovery of 
plots to charge the Government 
much more than the material was 
worth.® 

In the performance of its duties 
the Office of Censorship did a num- 
ber of spectacular but un-publicized 
things. Its main job, however, was 
the coordination of the voluntary 
censorship of domestic publications 
and radio, and the policing, so to 
speak, of the communications cross- 
ing our borders and written by in- 
dividuals who might unwittingly or 
naively include matter that would 
be of value to the enemy. 


7 National War Agencies Appropriation 
Bill for 1944, 78th Gongpens. Ist on, 


Part 1, pp. 73-74. 
® See, also Gerry, Dick, “Stopped by the 


Censor,” American Magazine, 
p. 100+ (May, 1948.) 
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A Study of the Readability 
Of Four Newspaper Headline Types’ 


By Earl English 


Mr. English has been a member of the State 
University of lowa faculty since 1937 and holds 
the rank of associate in journalism. One of his 
principal interests is in experimental research in 


typography. 


HIS study is primarily an at- 

tempt to determine if printing 
types commonly used in setting 
newspaper headlines differ in the 
ease with which they are read. 

We should recognize that type 
used in newspaper headlines serves a 
different function than type in near- 
ly any other field. Frederic W. 
Goudy, the greatest of American 
type designers, recently wrote: 

I feel that too few (designers) realize 
that a type amply legible for one pur- 


pose may not prove so for another— 
there is no universal type—there is no 
universal quality of legibility for types 
for all purposes.” 


The newspaper reader is often a 
shopper of headlines, so to speak, 
and may not allot sufficient time for 
a complete reading of the headline 
writer’s message. The shopping may 
consist of a glance (one or two fixa- 
tions) at some portion of the type 
display. In these fairly uniform fixa- 
tion times of approximately 1-25 of 


1 This article is a part of a dissertation 
submitted in partial fulfillment of the re- 
quirements for the degree of doctor of 
philosophy in the Department of Psychol- 
ogy, in the Graduate College, State Uni- 
versity of lowa, December, 1944. The writer 
wishes to acknowledge the valuable ad- 
vice and assistance of Professor Norman C. 
Meier during the progress of this work. 

? Letter to the writer. 


a second duration, the reader deter- 
mines whether or not he will exam- 
ine the display type further or read 
into the story itself. 

In one fixation a reader may per- 
ceive quite distinctly the symbols 
that fall on the fovea of the eye and 
less distinctly those that fall around 
the fovea and on the periphery of 
the retina. Thus in an attempt to 
perceive as much meaning as pos- 
sible in a hurried examination of a 
headline some of the symbols may 
be seen less clearly than others. 

It may be that certain type de- 
signs will furnish stronger visual 
cues under these reading conditions 
than other dissimilar designs and 
thus increase the amount of meaning 
that is imparted in a given time. If 
it can be shown experimentally that 
some headline types are read more 
easily than others, judicious use of 
the information may _ eventually 
make it possible for newspapers to 
serve their readers with greater as- 
surance that optimum reading con- 
ditions are being fulfilled. 

While it is clear that we wish to 
measure headline display type from 
the point of view of “ease of see- 
ing,” the validity of the techniques 
available for scientific appraisal re- 
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mains unestablished among the prin- 
cipal experimenters in the field.* 

A brief review of some of the re- 
search methods available in an un- 
dertaking of this kind will make this 
evident. 


Measuring Visibility 


One approach to the problem in- 
troduces a consideration of visibility, 
a term referring to the intensity of 
the psychophysical stimulus which 
evokes perception and discrimina- 
tion. Thus in a study of headline 
types one could “turn down the 
light” on type faces of different de- 
signs to determine which may be 
read with the least amount of illumi- 
nation. For the measurement of the 
visual threshold, the point at which 
perception is barely possible for any 
particular task, Luckiesh and Moss 
have developed a visibility meter. It 
consists of two identical colorless fil- 
ters which may be rotated synchron- 
ously in front of the eyes of the ob- 
server, thus reducing or increasing 
the factor of brightness contrast. 
The degrees of density have been 
calibrated into two rational scales. 
One measures relative visibility, 
scale range 1 to 20, and the other 
appraises foot candles recommended, 
scale range 1 to 1,000. 

With the aid of this instrument 
Luckiesh and Moss have derived 
visibility ratings for an array of 
typographic conditions.” As early as 

3M. A. Tinker, Review of “Readin 
a Visual Task,’”’ M. Luckiesh, J of 
A plied Psychology, 27:116—-118. Luckiesh, 

me Comments on Dr. Tinker's Review 


of ‘Reading as a Visual Task,’ ”’ 
360-862, “A Reply to Dr. Luckiesh,” ‘bid. 


27 :469—471. 
Reading as 


*M. Luckiesh and F. Moss, 
Visual Task, (New York: D. Van Heneana 
71-92. 

iesh and F. Moss, “The Visi- 
bility. ‘of Various Type Faces,” Journal of 
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1888, Sanford measured the “legi- 
bility” * of letters by noting the dis- 
tance from the observer that in- 
dividual letters could be read. 
Roethlein,” Holmes,’ Taylor,” and 
Webster and Tinker™ have all re- 
ported distance thresholds for print- 
ing types. Burtt and Basch meas- 
ured the degree that out-of-focus 
letters could be identified when pro- 
jected on a screen.” 


Measuring Cost to Reader 


In the search for a criterion that 
will accurately reflect ease of read- 
ing, one group of studies offers great 
promise—measures in cost to the 
reader. If some reading tasks are 
more difficult than others and the | 
seeing mechanism is capable of re- 
sponding to varying degrees of mo- 
tivation, then it may be possible to 
seek out and measure evidence of 


the Franklin Institute, 228 :77-82. 1987. See 
also “The Visibility | of Print on Various 
Qualities of Paper,” Journal of Applied 
Psychology, 25:152-158. 1941; “The Geant ti- 
tative Relationship Between “Visibility and 

Type Size,’ Journal of the Franklin Insti- 


tute, 227 :87-97. 
6 a recent years the word “‘legibil- 
been indiseriminatel defined. 


Dictionary of Psychology 
(New York: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1984) 
defines it as “that characteristic of printed 
or written material which determines the 

7 accuracy with which it may be 


C. Sanford, “The | 
of "Snail Letters,” American Journal of 

thlein, “The Relative Legi- 

bility of Different Faces of Printing Types,” 
American Journal of Psychology, 28:1-386. 
1912. 

B. Holmes, “The “4 
Black and White Print,” of A 
plied Psychology, 15 

1C, Taylor, “The Relative Legibility 
of Black and White Print,’ Journal of Edu 
cational Psychology, 25 :561—578. 1934. 

1H. M. Webster and M. A. puis. 


- “The Influence of Type Face on the Legibil- 


ity of Print,” Journal of Applied Psychol- 
ony, 19 1935. 

12H. E. Burtt and C. Basch, “The Legi- 
bility we Bodoni, Baskerville Roman, and 
Cheltenham Type Faces,” Journal of Ap- 
plied Psychology, 7:287-245. 1928. 
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degrees of fatigue arising from tasks 
of different difficulties. 

Criteria of reading fatigue include 
metabolism and pulse rate, varia- 
tions in visual near point, eye move- 
ments, speed of accommodation, and 
rate of blinking. By far the most ex- 
citing of these measures, probably 
because of the comparative simplic- 
ity of collecting the data, is rate of 
blinking. Luckiesh and Moss main- 
tain that the rate of the involuntary 
eyelid reflex increases as an axio- 
matically fatiguing visual task is 
prolonged. They report that it is 
necessary for a subject to read for 
only 30 to 60 minutes in order to 
show significant differences between 
the number of blinks in the first and 
last 5-minute test periods. Among 
their consistently successful applica- 
tions of this method is a study in 
which the relative rate of blinking 
for 18 subjects increased from 100 
in reading 12-point type to 148 in 
reading 6-point.” 

The blink rate method has not 
been found as acceptable by other 
experimenters, however. McNally “ 
employed it in investigating type 
sizes and designs by visually handi- 
capped children. He concluded that 
“there is need for further evaluation 
of the validity and reliability of eye- 
blink frequency as a criterion of 
readability.” After a recent investi- 
gation at Harvard University, Mc- 
Farland, Holway, and Hurvich re- 
ported: 

% Luckiesh and Moss, “The Eyelid Re- 
flex as a Criterion of Otular Fatigue,” 
Journal of Experimental Psychology, 20: 
589-596. 1987. 

“H. J. McNally, “The Readability of 
Certain Type Sizes and Forms in Sight Sav- 
ing Classes,” Teachers College Contribu- 


tions to Education, No. 888, (New York: 
Columbia University, 1948.) 


The blink rate of some readers tends 
to increase as they continue to read. In 
others, it decreases with an increase of 
reading time. In still others it mani- 
fests no change at all. The blink rate, 
therefore, is not a valid index of visual 
fatigue.” 


Measuring Work Output 


referring henceforth to all the 

intrinsic factors that affect ease 

of reading, i.e., visibility, visual ef- 

fort, fatigue, etc., the more inclusive 
term readability will be used. 

The readability of type faces has 
been investigated by measuring 
work output, or speed of reading, of 
a group of readers. This method has 
been favored by experimenters, par- 
ticularly by Tinker and Paterson. 
They set the two equated forms of a 
reading test in different type sizes, 
designs or arrangements and admin- 
ister them to a large group of read- 
ers. The difference in mean para- 
graphs read in the total time of 154 
minutes is then used as a criterion 
of readability.” 

While the consensus seems to be 
that this method is not ideal, Luck- 
iesh and Moss have been particularly 
critical. They hold that the reading 
mechanism is of such an involuntary 
and complex a nature that it is vir- 
tually impossible to rely on speed 
of reading as a criterion of readabil- 
ity. They point out that in some 
cases a subject may respond to im- 
proved reading conditions by simply 
expending less visual effort.” These 

1% R. A. McFarland, A. H. Holway, and 
L. M. Hurvich, Studies of Visual Fatigue 
(Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 
1942), pp. 71-86. 

16D. G. Paterson and M. A. Tinker, How 
to Make Type Readable (New York: Harper 
& Brothers, 1940.) 

17 Luckiesh and Moss, “The Readability 


of Stencil-Duplicated Materials,” Sight- 
Saving Review, 9:295-804. 1939. 
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experimenters employ speed of read- 
ing as a criterion, however, but their 
subjects are instructed to read vari- 
ous typographical arrangements at 
their normal rates over rather long 
periods of time. The differences in 
quantity read are then attributed 
to the typographical conditions un- 
der comparison. 

So far almost all of the methods 
and studies mentioned have been 
concerned with body types. When 
display types have been measured, 
they have employed, with few ex- 

ceptions, the criterion of visibility or 
- visual fatigue as measured by the 
blink test. While high visibility is 
undoubtedly a basic factor in 
achieving high readability, it does 
not follow that this consideration 
alone should guide selection of head- 
line types. For example, in a widely 
printed table of body type rated as 
to visibility, 6-point heavy Copper- 
plate capitals are declared more vis- 
ible than such lower case faces as 8- 
point Caslon light, 8-point Chelten- 
ham wide and 8-point Goudy light.” 
The weight of experience and research 
would hardly permit one to say that 
the same comparison would hold for 
the readability of these faces. 

The possibility of setting large 
display type into the customary 
reading test forms to measure read- 
ability is quite impracticable. Fur- 
thermore, the exceptional arrange- 
ment and purpose of newspaper 
headlines call for a test that ap- 
proximates actual reading condi- 
tions. 

Thus it was decided to construct 
a special headline reading test and 


18 Luckiesh Moss, “‘The of 
—— Type Faces,” Journal of 


228 :77-82. 1987. 
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to measure the number of words 
read during uniformly brief exposure 
intervals. 


Test for Headline Type 


The test for headline reading 
which was eventually designed may 
be described as follows: 

1. The test consists of 45 3-line 
headlines with approximately 15 let- 
ter units in a line. 

2. The traditional rules of head- 
line writing are observed. Articles, 
prepositions, and conjunctions are 
not capitalized, unless they begin a 
line. 

3. Numerals in figure form and 
abbreviations requiring use of capi- 
tal letters are included. 

4. A viewing of the words in the 
first two lines generally does not per- 
mit successful guessing of successive 
words in the last line. For words 
that a reader would apparently ex- 
pect to find in the last line, a sub- 
stitution has been made of words of 
similar eternal outline but of differ- 
ent internal structure. 

5. A distribution of the headlines 
approximates the normal curve when 
arranged as to degree of difficulty. 

6. The number of words in each 
headline is well within the number 
of meaningful words that may be 
immediately recalled after one pre- 
sentation. 

In effect the 45 headlines have 
been systematically weighted so that 
inherent weaknesses in the percep- 
tual qualities of types possibly may 
be reflected through increased read- 
ing difficulties. Speed of reading and 
the number of words incorrectly re- 
ported are to be considered as a 
measure of the degree of difficulty. 


Readability of Headline Types 


Method of Presentation 

To present the headlines to one 
reader at a time a modification was 
made of the Seashore spark gap 
chronoscope. A heavy cardboard 
with a circular segment opening was 
attached as a skirt to the pendulum 
and permitted to swing freely be- 
hind a 4-foot square panel. In the 
panel was a 3-inch square opening. 
Each headline was printed on news- 
print paper and uniformly mounted 
on heavy cards. When the card was 
placed behind the panel opening and 
the pendulum released, the card was 
exposed as the opening in the swing- 
ing segment coincided with the 
opening in the panel. 

The subject sat with eyes 14 
inches from the field and fixated on 
a point at which all headlines ap- 
peared. He controlled the moment of 
exposure by touching a _ button 
which actuated a silent electrical 
release on a pendulum. The length 
of exposure, 450 milliseconds (slight- 
ly less than 4% second), was long 
enough for all subjects to read at 
least one line, yet so brief that the 
fastest readers infrequently attained 
perfect responses. A level of illumi- 
nation of 50 foot candles was main- 
tained before, during, and after ex- 
posure of the field. Inasmuch as the 
area around the small opening in 
which the headlines appeared was 
covered with newspaper pages, the 
peripheral area helped to provide 
the experimental counterpart of ac- 
tual newspaper reading. 


Testing Procedure 

The subjects were forty-five uni- 
versity undergraduates, students in 
journalism and psychology. Their vi- 
sion was 20-20 on a Snellen chart, 
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and their mean reading rate on the 
Chapman-Cook Speed of Reading 
Test (Form A) for 134 minutes was 
20.35 paragraphs with a standard 
deviation of 4.51.” 

In the instructions, which were 
read before each presentation, sub- 
jects were told that single headlines 
of various designs and sizes were to 
be briefly exposed to them, that they 
were to read as much as possible 
during each exposure, and immedi- 
ately write down what they had 
read. They were instructed to take 
as much time as they desired be- 
tween readings, and to guess at all 
words about which they had any in- 
dication. It was explained that cor- 
rect word order of responses was not 
as important as the number of cor- 
rect words they could reproduce. 

Preliminary tests revealed that 
practice effects leveled off well be- 
fore ten presentations, so that results 
of the first twelve responses were 
discarded in each case. 

The number of words correctly 
recorded was taken as the index of 
speed of reading. Incorrectly spelled 
words were counted as read if their 
meanings were apparently under- 
stood. It was evident, as has been 
demonstrated in many specific in- 
quiries into the problem, that the 
number of letters read is inferior to 
the numbers of words read as an in- 
dication of speed of reading. 

All irregular evaluations in word 
count were determined by the com- 
posite difficulties reflected by sub- 
jects in preliminary testing. In scor- 

19 Chapman-Cook specify a timelimit for 
their test of 2% minutes when given at the 
elementary school level. The shorter time- 
limit, as used by Paterson and Tinker, op. 
cit., p. 171, is better suited to — stu- 


dents. Correlation between this and 
the headline reading test was .59. 
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ing numbers, the finding of Terry,” 
that the reading time per digit is 
greater than the average reading 
time per word, was accepted. In fix- 
ation units a 2-digit group is usually 
read with one fixation, if in groups 
of three, 1-2 fixations; if in groups 
of four, 2-3 fixations. Thus 1934, a 
date, was counted as two words, 
and 6c was evaluated as two words. 
Abbreviations composed of capital 
letters, such as WAC and A.W.O.L. 
were counted as three and four 
words respectively. 

Experience in improving the relia- 
bility of this headline reading test, 
however, points to the possible ad- 
vantage of eventually standardizing 
a test in which the number and dur- 
ation of fixations are taken into 
greater consideration as a means of 
gaining increased sensitivity in 
measuring reading output. 


Selecting the Types 

Studies in the readability of body 
types by the method of speed of 
reading have demonstrated differ- 
ences in readability only between 
the axiomatically difficult faces and 
the generally accepted ones. Tinker 
and Paterson in summarizing their 
studies on “kind of type,” state: 

In spite of the opinion of publishers 
and printers as well as of readers to the 
effect that marked differences in legibil- 
ity will characterize different type faces, 
our tests show that type faces in com- 
mon use are equally legible.” 

Only American typewriter and 
Cloister Black (“Old English”) com- 
pared unfavorably with several 
commonly used old-style and mod- 
ern faces, their tests revealed. 

2 Pp. W. Terry, “How Numerals Are 
Read,’ Supplementary Educational Mono- 


graphs, No. 18, University of Chicago. 1922. 
21 [bid., p. 27. 
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In selecting type for comparison 
in this study it was decided to select 
faces that are in common use and 
generally considered highly readable. 
To study the effects of design and 
size differences on readability, one 
family from each of three great type 
groups was selected. Bodoni bold 
was taken from the roman group, 
Karnak bold from the square serif 
group, and Tempo medium from the 
gothic sans-serif. These type fami- 
lies are all from the same manufac- 
turer.” 

In attempting to isolate the ef- 
fects of variation in type design on 
readability it must be recognized 
that the factors of line length, line 
and word spacing, illumination, ink, 
and paper must be controlled, and 
even then, one type may gain an 
advantage in the comparison by 
being better suited to the controlled 
conditions than another. As far as 
could be known, however, no type 
was at a disadvantage under the 
given headline specifications. 

The lines in all headlines were set 
flush to the left and a 4-em space 
was used between all words regard- 
less of type size. This was true of 
the Ludlow-set faces as well as those 
composed on typesetting machines.” 
With the exception of Bodoni, the 
leading between lines consisted of 
the following: The 24- and 30-point 
type was leaded 2 points, while the 
14 was set solid. Bodoni received 1 

* The writer is indebted to the Ludlow 
Typograph Company for setting the type 
and supplying the proofs for the many type 
variations in this part of the study. Doug- 
work and gave valuable counsel through: 
OA 4-em space is one-fourth the width 
of an em in the type size being used. Four- 


em matrice spaces were substituted for 
to keep spacing uniform 
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point for the 14 point size, 2 points 
for 24, and 4 points for 30. The Lud- 
low type designing department con- 
sidered spacing effects equalized un- 
der this arrangement. 

Length of lines was controlled by 
the unit count of the headlines. All 
proofs were pulled from the same 
supply of newsprint paper. Inking 
was kept at a constant tone through- 
out the experiment by requiring 
that each galley proof contain a 3” 
x 3” solid plate. Deviations from a 
color standard were then noted by 
measuring the relative brightness of 
the squares with a Macbeth illumi- 
nometer. 

Because of the nature of the ex- 
perimental design, the size compari- 
sons were limited to three. Fourteen 
point was selected as the smallest 
size, inasmuch as the body type 
studies usually terminate with a con- 
sideration of 12-point. The fact that 
the largest single-column newspaper 
headline is usually 30-point account- 
ed for its selection as the maximum 
size. Twenty-four point as the third 
choice was an arbitrary selection 
over 18-point. 

The methods used to control 
length of line, spacing, brightness, 
contrast, etc., have already been ex- 
plained. Other factors that remain 
uncontrolled are differences in diffi- 
culty among the headlines in our 
test, the differences in ability among 
the readers, and, of course, the dif- 
ferences that may possibly lie in the 
effects of design and size. There may 
be other variables, too, and if pos- 
sible our experimental design should 
make it possible to take them into 
account. This was done by designing 
an experiment that yielded a depend- 
able estimate of the effect of the 


variables not under control—a de- 
pendable estimate of error. With this 
estimate it was possible to deter- 
mine the probability that the error 
of certain sources exceeded a certain 
magnitude and thus to gain an ap- 
proximation of the maximum influ- 
ence of the variables upon the re- 
sults. 

A method which lends itself ideal- 
ly to these needs is analysis of vari- 
ance. Developed in recent years by 
R. A. Fisher and utilized extensively 
in agricultural experiments, it is a 
technique for isolating from compar- 
able groups of data the variations 
traceable to specified sources. It is 
not in order here to enter into a dis- 
cussion of the basic formulas, but 
the essentials of the logic involved 
are clearly summarized by Lind- 
quist * as follows: 

The basic proposition is that from 
any set of r groups, of n cases each, we 
may, on the hypothesis that all groups 
are random samples from the same pop- 
ulation, derive two independent esti- 
mates of the population variance,” one 
of which is based on the variance of the 
group means, the other on the average 
variance within groups. The test of this 
hypothesis then consists of determining 
whether or not the ratio (F) between 
these estimates lies below the value in 


the table for F that corresponds to the 
selected level of significance. 


In other words, with the F ratio 
one is able to test the validity of 
the null hypothesis—that samples 
were drawn from equally variable 
populations. Thus our experimental 

% E. F. Lindquist, Statistical Analysis in 
Educational Research (Boston: Houghton 


Mifflin Company, 1940), p. 91. 
% The variance of a distribution is the 


—-= of the standard deviation of the 
distribution. If d represents the deviation, 
and n represents the number of 
the variance is given 7. 


measures, 
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design must take cognizance of the 
basic assumption in analysis of vari- 
ance that all extranee. factors 
which might introduce systematic 
differences have been randomized. 

The effects of these factors in this 
study were randomized by utilizing 
a Graeco-Latin square pattern for 
each group of three readers. Thus a 
combination of three different head- 
lines and three sizes was assigned to 
each group of a table, so that 
every reader read each design and 
headline in each size once, without 
the same combination being repeat- 
ed within the group. 

From Table I it will be seen that 
Reader No. 1 read Headline No. 1 in 
14-Point Bodoni, Headline No. 2 in 
24 Karnak, and Headline No. 3 in 
30-point Tempo. Reader No. 2 read 
the same three headlines but in dif- 
ferent combinations of size and de- 
sign. The same was true of the third 
reader. The succeeding group, com- 
posed of readers 4, 5 and 6, followed 
the same pattern for a new set of 
headlines. 


TABLE I 


Puan or HEADLINE PRESENTATION; 
Graeco-Latin SQuarRE PatrerRN 


D, D, D; 


R, SwH, 
R, SH, 
Re 
R S.H SuwH 
R, S»H 
R, SjwzH SiH, 
Re, 

H—Headline S—Size 

R—Reader D—Design 


(1 Bodoni, 2 Karnak, 8 Tempo) 
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Thus every possible combination 
of design, size, and headline was 
read by each group of three persons, 
without any two readers within a 
group reading the same combination. 

The headlines were randomly as- 
signed to their positions in the pat- 
tern by use of a table of random 
numbers.” The systematic error that 
might have arisen through use of a 
repetitive group order in presenting 
the type sizes and faces was invali- 
dated by counterbalancing the order 
of presentation to the reader. As a 
result, each design and each size was 
presented an equal number of times 
in each of the three possible posi- 
tions. 

The cumulative effects of the 
scores of the different designs are 
available by summing the respective 
columns, for individual readers by 
summing the rows, and for size and 
headlines by summing the respective 
measures diagonally through the 
groups. 

Analysis of variance, however, 
permits a greater refinement of the 
data than simple summation of 
these factors. As was stated by Lind- 
quist in the foregoing basic proposi- 
tion, it is possible to derive two in- 
dependent estimates of the popula- 
tion variance, one based on the var- 
iance of the group means, the other 
on the average variance within 
groups. Actually, an analysis of the 
variance induced by each of several 
components will be needed as well 
as an estimate of the variance at- 
tributable to undetermined factors. 

The data in this study were ana- 
lyzed to estimate the variance at- 
tributable to five sources: Differ- 
ences among designs, readers, sizes, 
and headlines. Subtracting the sum 
Tbid., pp. 262-264. 
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TABLE II 


Analysis of Variance of Headline Reading Scores for Bodoni, Karnak, 
and Tempo in $ Different Sizes 


Source of Vasiation of Variance F-Value F.« 


Design differences 

Readers 

Size 

Headlines 

Residual (error) 
Total ” 


34.33 
106.95 
10.77 
6.33 
177.88 
336.26 


17.16 4.06 
2.43 57 
5.38 1.27 
1.44 34 
4.23 
2.51 


3.22 
1.67 
3.22 
1.67 


of these known effects from the total 
variance gave the fifth source, the 
residual variance, or error term, 
mentioned previously. 

In experiments using analysis of 
variance the residual term often is 
analyzed to determine the variance 
attributable to interaction of various 
factors. For example, in this experi- 
ment it would have been interesting 
to determine if the relative effect of 
design differs from size to size. A 
D x §S (interaction) analysis is im- 
practicable under the pattern em- 
ployed here, however, and, if such 
effects do exist, they are necessarily 
confounded in the five analyzed 
sources. 

The analysis of the components 
which contribute to the speed with 

* Total variance was determined by use 
of the formula (zx) 

df = (N—1) 
in which X represents any score, N the num- 
ber of scores (185). 


The variation of a particular source, for 
example, readers, was found by 


(2Xr)?__ (2X)* 
k N 
df = (N —1) 
hich k is the number of groups (3) and 
subjects (45). 


o2 = 


which the headlines were read is 
given in Table II. 

The F-values in Table II reveal 
whether or not the systematic vari- 
ance for each of the components is 
significantly greater than the error 
variance. From Snedecor’s F-table” 
the values exceeded by chance have 
been noted in both 1 and 5 per cent 
of cases for the corresponding de- 
grees of freedom. Only the variance 
for Design is significant by this test. 
It clearly exceeds the F.« value, gen- 
erally accepted as significant, al- 
though it does not reach the “highly 
significant” F.«o value. Therefore one 
may be confident at better than the 
5 per cent level that the differences 
among the Design means are not 
solely due to chance. 

The F-value of 1.27 indicates that 
the differences in Size means could 
easily be due to chance alone and 
that one would not be justified in 
testing the significance of particular 
mean differences. 

The mean words read for each de- 
sign of type were as follows: 

*G. W. Snedecor, Statistical Methods 


(Ames, Iowa: Collegiate Press, Inc.), pp. 
184-187. 
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44 2.06 
2 §.15 
44 2.06 
42 
134 
| 
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Bodoni Karnak Tempe 

Mean 5.18 4.22 5.38 

The differences between Bodoni 
and Karnak and Tempo and Karnak 
are significant differences as revealed 
by a t-test.” The Tempo-Karnak 
difference, t=2.67 (d.f. 42), is well 
beyond the 2 per cent level. In this 
test, then, subjects read 21 per cent 
fewer words in reading Karnak than 
in reading Tempo and 18 per cent 
fewer words in reading Karnak than 
in reading Bodoni. The Bodoni- 
Tempo difference is not significant. 

Readers reported 28 words incor- 
rectly in reading Karnak and 15 and 
18 in reading Bodoni and Tempo, 
respectively. 


Subjective Evaluation 

Type faces used in newspaper 
headlines are usually selected by 
subjective methods. While liberal 
unit counts and general aesthetic 
considerations may dominate the 
consensus of the judges, readability 
comes in for an appraisal. 

How closely would the opinion of 
a group of judges approximate the 
results obtained by these objective 
methods? 

Judgments were obtained from 
another group of students. Using 

2% Lindquist, op. cit., p. 58. 
The residual variance was used as the esti- 
mate of the population variance in deter- 


mining the standard error of the means. 
Thus for Bodoni-Karnak: 


est'd Lea 
est’d ¢ Pop. 4.23 


est'd ou, uty + = 


= 1.414 x .806 = .433 
Ms — Mx 5.18 — 4.22 


= 2.21 (d.f. 42) 
(Significant at the 
5 per cent level.) 


the method of paired comparisons, 
fifty subjects compared each of the 
three type groups with every other 
design. The instructions were to “se- 
lect the type face that seems to be 
the easier to read—in other words 
the one you could read the faster 
with the fewer number of errors.” 
The proportions of the times that 
the types listed at the top of the 
columns were preferred to those at 
the left appear in Table IIT. Assum- 
ing that the proportions for each 
type as compared with itself is .50, 
each column was totaled to find 
which type had the greatest sum. 


TABLE III 


Proportions of the Times That the Types 
Given at the Top of the Columns Were 


Preferred to Those at the Left 
Karnak Tempo Bodoni 
50 44 36 
he 56 50 26 
64 74 50 
1.70 168 1.12 


Do these proportions (Table III) 
simply represent deviations which 
might be expected occasionally in 
sampling a population which actu- 
ally observes no particular prefer- 
ence in the type designs? Under a 
hypothesis that the true difference 
between each pair is zero, the group 
of fifty subjects theoretically will 
choose each type twenty-five times 
under each comparison. Applying 
the chi square test as an index of the 
divergence of fact from hypothesis 
for each pair of types under consid- 
eration, it was found that the mag- 
nitude of preference for Tempo over 
Bodoni would in the long run be 
found in less than 2 per cent of all 
random samples if the hypothesis 
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TABLE IV 


Analysis of Variance of Headline Reading Scores for the Cheltenham Bold 
Family Set in All-Capitals, Lower Case, and Condensed 
Lower Case in 3 Different Sizes 


Source of Variation 


Sum of Degrees of 
Squares Freedom 


Variance F-Value Fc 


Series differences 

Readers 

Size 

Headlines 

Residual (error) 42 
Total 134 


3.70 3.22 
1.89 1.67 
40 3.22 
07 1.67 


were true. Thus the hypothesis may 
be rejected and the assumption made 
that this difference is significant. 

While the judges expressed a pref- 
erence for Karnak over Bodoni, the 
difference is not statistically signifi- 
cant. The Tempo-Karnak compari- 
son, likewise, yields a difference that 
might easily be due to chance. 


Intra-Family Results 

All variations in a type family 
constitute a series of that family. 
The Cheltenham bold family, wide- 
ly used for newspaper headline type, 
was selected and a study made of 
the condensed and regular versions 
of that design.” All-capitals of Chel- 
tenham regular formed the third 
variable." The experimental design 
and method of analysis were identi- 
cal with the treatment employed in 
the earlier study. 

Table IV reveals that the F-value 
for series differences is significant at 

® The Minneapolis Star Journal and — 
Tribune furnished the many carefull 
pared proofs for this part of the stu 
der the supervision of Basil L. Wa 4 
then executive editor of A apers. 

Actually, the ntert 
Cheltonian bold for A variations with t 


exception of 80-point condensed, which was 
American Type Founders’ Cheltenham. 


the 5 per cent level. Size and Head- 
lines are again inconsequential 
sources of variation, but the varia- 
tion in Readers is significant, differ- 
ing thus from the earlier study. The 
fact that this lack of equivalence is 
revealed and accounted for illus- 
trates the dependability that may be 
placed on analysis of variance as 
employed in a study of this nature. 

The mean words read for the 
three variations of the Cheltenham 
Bold family were: 


ALL-CAPS Reg- Con- 
(regular) ular densed 
Mean 438 5.22 65.11 


Cheltenham regular is significant 
at the 2 per cent level over all-caps, 
and Cheltenham condensed is signifi- 
cant over all-caps at the 5 per cent 
level. A reading loss of 18 per cent 
was suffered by the regular all-caps 
in a comparison with the regular 
caps and lower case.” Subjects read 


82 An unusually close agreement with a 


3 
117-120. 1944. Working under the advice 
and assistance of Tinker and Paterson, 
they found an 18.9 per cent reading loss in 
headlines, set in Cheltenham extra-con- 


densed capitals as compared with the lower 
case of that design. 
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21 2.06 
2.85 
2.90 
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15 per cent fewer words when the 
type was regular all-caps than when 
it was condensed upper and lower 
case. The difference between regular 
and condensed was not significant. 
No important differences were found 
among the three variations in the 
number of words read incorrectly. 


Effect of Alphabet Length 

The statement is sometimes made 
that the reduced reading rate in the 
case of all-capitals when compared 
with lower case may be the result 
of the greater linear distance covered 
by the eyes in reading the capi- 
tals. An examination of the lengths 
of the lower case alphabets of three 
sizes of Karnak, Tempo, and Bodoni 
reveals that Tempo js 12 per cent 
more condensed than Karnak, a fac- 


TABLE V 


Length of Lower Case 
Alphabets (Points) 


Bodoni Karnak Tempo 
166 206 175 
366 351 319 
429 429 377 


290 


Mean Length 320 


329 


tor which might account for some 
of the difference in reading rate be- 
tween the designs. Bodoni, however, 
has virtually the same mean alpha- 
bet length as Karnak, but its read- 
ing rate is not significantly different 
from Tempo. Furthermore, if the 
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relative distance the eyes travel in 
reading types of different designs is 
an important factor in reading rate, 
changes in type size should alter 
considerably the speed with which 
headlines are read. But there is little 
evidence in this analysis that this is 
true, as shown in Table VI. It 
should be noted again, however, that 
the experimental design did not per- 
mit isolation of size differences for 
individual families. 


Summary 

The purpose of this study was to 
determine if type faces commonly 
used in setting newspaper headlines 
differ as to readability. Readability, 
for want of more reliable criteria ap- 
plicable to this special problem, was 
taken to mean the speed with which 
headlines could be read with a mini- 
mum amount of error. 


One approach consisted of setting 
Bodoni bold, Tempo bold, and Kar- 
nak medium into a specially con- 
structed headline reading test and 
administering the headlines tachisto- 
scopically to 45 college students. Im- 
mediately after each exposure, read- 
ers wrote down what they had read. 

The three type designs, set in 14-, 
24-, and 30-point sizes, were ar- 
ranged in a series of Graeco-Latin 
squares, so that the effects of head- 
line, size, design and reader varia- 
tions were available for treatment 
by analysis of variance. 


TABLE VI 
Mean Words Read per Headline for Three Sizes of Type 


Bodoni-Karnak-Tempo 
Cheltenham Regular-Condensed-Caps 


14 pt. 24 pt. 
5.29 


4.75 


30 pt. 


4.89 
5.13 
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Bodoni and Tempo were found to 
be read at a significantly faster rate 
than Karnak. Readers made nearly 
twice as many errors in reading Kar- 
nak as they did in reading either of 
the other type designs. 

The analysis revealed nothing to 
indicate that the total effect of size 
variations in these designs or the 
relative lengths of lower case alpha- 
bets had any noteworthy effect on 
the speed with which the types were 
read. 

When a group of fifty subjects, 
using the method of paired compari- 
sons, was asked to judge the reada- 
bility of the three designs, the re- 
sults failed to agree with those ob- 
tained in the objective tests. 

Intra-family readability differ- 
ences for Cheltenham bold regular, 
condensed, and all-capitals were 
studied under an experimental de- 
sign similar to that used for the in- 
ter-family experiment. Cheltenham 
all-caps suffered a reading loss of 18 
per cent in comparison with regular 
and 15 per cent when compared 
with condensed. The difference be- 
tween regular and condensed was 
not significant and the variation in 
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the number of words read incorrect- 
ly was inconsequential. 


Conclusions 

1. Printing types under consider- 
ation in this study have been shown 
experimentally to differ in readabil- 
ity as herein defined. 

2. The Cheltenham bold, Bodoni 
bold, and Tempo bold families were 
found superior to Karnak medium 
in the qualities measured in this 
test. 

8. Cheltenham bold all-capitals 
retard the speed with which head- 
lines are read approximately 18 per 
cent as compared with the lower 
case of this design. 

4. There is reason to believe that 
the readability of headlines is fairly 
constant in the size range between 
14 point and 30 point, inclusive. 

5. Reader judgment was found to 
be an unreliable index of the reada- 
bility of type in headline form as 
measured by objective methods. 

6. To increase the assurance that 
news presentation to readers occurs 
under optimum reading conditions 
further investigations of other head- 
line type families seem justified. 


One-Publisher Communities: 
Factors Influencing Trend 


By Paul Neurath 


This study is a part of a project undertaken by 
the Office of Radio Research, Columbia Uni- 
versity, under the direction of Dr. Paul F. Laz- 
arsfeld. Dr. Neuwrath teaches in the College of 
the City of New York. 


HE NUMBER of communities 
in the United States having two 
or more daily English newspapers 
has steadily decreased during the 
past forty years. This decrease, how- 
ever, affects neither the total news- 
paper circulation nor the total num- 
ber of communities having daily 
newspapers, both of which are still 
growing. Only the variety of news- 
papers published within the same 
city is diminishing. Apparently we 
are heading toward a situation 
where most communities have their 
own newspapers, but only the very 
largest cities have more than one. 
In cities where two or more papers 
still exist a trend toward local con- 
centration of ownership can be ob- 
served. One publisher may buy his 
competitor’s paper and continue it 
as the second edition of his own pa- 
per; or two publishers may merge 
their papers into one morning and 
one evening edition but retain the 
old names so that the outward ap- 
pearance of two different papers re- 
mains.’ 
The present study treats as one- 
1 The effects of unified ownership are not 
considered in this study. It is well to bear 
in mind, however, that while unification 


may mean an integration of editorial and 
business policies in some cases, in others 


publisher communities all those com- 
munities in which all local dailies are 
published by one publisher, whether 
or not there is more than one daily 
edition and whether or not they 
have different names. 

Papers published by different pub- 
lishers in the same city will be 
called “unallied papers.” * Hence the 
“number of publishers” and the 
“number of unallied papers” in one 
community are identical. The two 
terms are used indiscriminately, be- 
cause of language considerations, es- 
pecially in the case of “disappear- 
ance of newspapers” rather than 
“disappearance of publishers.” 

The terms “disappearance of un- 
allied newspapers” and “communi- 
ties which lost one unallied paper” 
thus cover both the following cases: 
the actual disappearance of one un- 
allied newspaper and the acquisition 
of one newspaper by another pub- 
lisher in a community even though 
the newspaper is continued under its 
old name. 
individual newspapers under one owner- 
ship retain their editorial and business char- 
acter and pursue divergent policies under 
the single 

This term should not be confused with 
the term “unaffiliated” (to be introduced 


later) which refers to affiliations between 
newspaper and radio interests. 


The problem of this study is to in- 
vestigate some of the factors which 
might possibly influence the trend 
toward one-publisher communities. 
Geographic location, size and growth 
of the cities will be treated in light of 
the problem whether local radio sta- 
tions and local affiliations between 
newspaper and radio interests have 
accelerated the trend. 

The present study deals with all 
the communities in the United 
States that had: 

(a) Two unallied newspapers in 
1980 and lost one by 1941 
(158) 

Two unallied newspapers in 
1930 and kept both (938) 
One unallied newspaper in 
1930 and two in 1941 (34) 

In addition, the study includes the 
one case in which both unallied pa- 
pers disappeared and the three cases 
in which two new unallied papers 
were established in communities 
formerly without a daily newspaper. 
These four communities are treated 
together with the above mentioned 
groups, which then total 159 and 37 
instead of 158 and 34, respectively. 

The study does not deal with 
communities having more than two 
unallied newspapers. There are too 
few of them—they are published 
only in the largest cities—to per- 
mit statistical analysis. 


The General Trend 
Of the 252 communities that had 
two unallied papers in 1930, 159 lost 
the second one during the next eleven 
years. This constitutes a gross rate 
of disappearance of 63 per cent. 
Thirty-seven communities acquired 
a second unallied paper during the 
same period. Thus, for about every 


(b) 
(c) 
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four communities that lost their sec- 
ond unallied paper, one community 
acquired a new one. In other words, 
there is a replacement rate of 23 per 
cent. 

Counting disappearing and newly 
established papers simultaneously, 
the analyst discovers that the ab- 
solute number of two-publisher com- 
munities decreased from 252 in 1930 
to 180 in 1941. This constitutes a 
net rate of disappearance of 48 per 
cent. 

The rate of disappearance and 
replacement seem to be related to 
a number of factors. Outstanding 
among these is the size and the geo- 
graphic location of the community. 

Clearly, small and middle sized 
towns show a considerably greater 
tendency to lose their second unal- 
lied paper, but it is also within this 
group of cities that most of the new 
second papers are established. Thus, 
within any one group of cities there 
is a certain amount of compensation 
between gross rate of disappearance 
and replacement rate, which miti- 
gates the difference between the var- 
ious city sizes. Considering this 
compensation, we arrive at a net 
rate of disappearance of 54 per cent 
for the smallest towns, 35 per cent 
for towns between 10,000 and 25,000 
residents, and 56 per cent for cities 
between 25,000 and 100,000. Since 
there were no new second unallied 
papers in the larger cities, this leaves 
the net rate of disappearance at 47 
per cent. 

The process of local concentration 
of newspapers takes place with con- 
siderably more fluctuation in the 
smaller towns. The reason may be 
due partly to the fact that many of 
the smaller towns, especially in the 
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Rate of Disappearance of Two-Publisher Communities 
By City Size 


City Size * 


Over-all Rate Communities 
of Disappearance 


in 1930 
46 
66 
95 


252 


Replacement Rate for Two-Publisher Communities 
By City Size 


Communities with 


Number of Publishers 


Replacement 
Increasing Rate 
10 28% 
19 45% 
8 13% 
0% 


37 23% 


Middle West, are important trade 
centers. Local advertising possibili- 
ties may induce publishers to under- 
take the venture of establishing new 
papers. 

In larger cities, where publication 
costs are usually higher and where 
readers demand completer news and 
feature coverage, and also because of 
other factors, the establishment of a 
new paper is more difficult. The capi- 
tal investment in printing machinery 


8 Population figures are taken from the 
1940 census. 


alone, exclusive of costs for larger 
staffs, ample wire services, attractive 
syndicate offerings, and, of course, 
print paper for large circulations, is 
great. The hazards of publishing un- 
der a present-day newspaper econo- 
my are severe. 


Growth in Population 
Feder factor in the publish- 
ing problem is the growth in 
population. Fast growing communi- 
ties have a better prospect of get- 
ting a second paper. Stagnating and 


Base: 
No. of Two- 
Publisher 
TaBLe 2 
City Size 
Decreasing 
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Gross Rate of Disappearance of Two-Publisher Communities Related to 
City Size and Change in Population * 


Percentage Change in Population 


2.5% 

; and more 

Size of Community decrease 
Under 25,000............ 75% 
76% 


17.5% 
—2.5% +7.5% and more 
to +7.5% to +17.5% increase 
68% 18% 57% 
67% 64% 46% 
41% 55% 


61% 


12% 42% 


decreasing communities have a great- 
er chance of losing theirs. 

Growth of population is itself 
linked up with city size, however. 
Small communities grow relatively 
faster than larger ones. Cities under 
25,000 show a considerably higher 
proportion of fast growing communi- 
ties than do cities of more than 
100,000 residents. Of the 289 com- 
munities included in the present 
study, 27 per cent of those under 
25,000 showed an increase in popu- 
lation of 17.5 per cent or more be- 
tween 1930 and 1940. Of those cities 
above 100,000, only 9 per cent 
showed such an increase.‘ Thus, 
growth of population and size of city 
influence the rate of disappearance 
of two-publisher communities in dif- 
ferent ways. 

Table 3 shows the effect of each 
one of these factors when the other 
is held constant. For example, small- 
er two-publisher communities (below 
25,000), when growing fast (an in- 
crease of 17.5 per cent or more), 
have a lower rate of disappearance 
(57 per cent) than medium sized 
communities (25,000 to 100,000) 


‘For details, see Appendix, Table A. 


which are stagnating (67 per cent), 
although in general smaller com- 
munities have a higher rate of dis- 
appearance than larger ones. 

The rate of replacement of news- 
papers is also linked up with city 
size and growth in population. Of 
the thirty-seven communities acquir- 
ing a second unallied paper, twenty- 
nine are below 25,000 in population 
and none is above 100,000. Twenty- 
three communities show an increase 
in population of 7.5 per cent and 
more, but of these again nineteen 
are below 25,000 in population. Thus, 
replacements appear primarily in 
smaller, fast growing communities. 


Geographic Region 

The rates of disappearance and 
replacement vary among the geo- 
graphic regions. We can combine the 
conventionally accepted nine regions 
of this country into three areas, one 
of which comprises the South and 
the northern agricultural states, the 
second the industrial areas in the 
northeast and the areas along the 
Pacific and Atlantic coasts, and the 
third the Mountain region. A com- 


5 For base figures, see Appendix, Table B. 
© Base figures ave too for inclusion. 
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parison can be made between the 
two larger areas in the same way as 
that between the smaller and the 
larger cities. The industrial areas 
show a high rate of disappearance: 
(64 per cent: 99 out of 154) and a 
negligible replacement rate (10 per 
cent), while the agricultural areas, 
with a larger number of smaller 
towns, have a rate of disappearance 
of 56 per cent (44 out of 78) and a 
high replacement rate (55 per cent). 
The net rate of disappearance is 
therefore 58 per cent for the indus- 
trial areas and only 26 per cent for 
the agricultural areas. 

The Mountain region differs from 
the remainder of the country in that 
it has the highest gross rate of dis- 
appearance (16 out of 20, or 80 per 
cent) and a small replacement rate 
(19 per cent); and therefore the 
highest net rate of disappearance 
(65 per cent). Neither city size nor 
change in population is of any con- 
siderable influence, since almost all 
the two-publisher communities lost 
their second unallied paper. Phoenix, 
Arizona; Idaho Falls, Idaho; and 
Twin Falls, Idaho, lost theirs in spite 
of rapid increase in population (35 
per cent, 65 per cent and 35 per 
cent, respectively). Of the three 
cities that acquired a new unallied 
paper, none had increased by more 
than 10 per cent in size. 


Metropolitan Cities 


NE expected explanation for 
the high rate of disappearance 
of second unallied papers might be 
the expansion of metropolitan pa- 
pers at the expense of those in the 
surrounding satellites. However, if 


we follow the United States Census 
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and divide the cities into metropoles 
(essentially cities of more than 50,000 
population), satellites (cities falling 
into a metropolitan district but not 
the base city of the district), and 
other communities, it turns out that 
the net rate of disappearance is the 
same for all three types of cities— 
a little below 50 per cent. Satellites 
and metropoles follow the same pat- 
tern: gross rate of disappearance is 
57 per cent and 54 per cent (16 out 
of 28 and 48 out of 89), and the re- 
placement rate is small (19 per cent 
and 10 per cent). The remainder of 
the cities, all of which are below 
50,000 in population, show more 
fluctuation: gross rate of disappear- 
ance is 70 per cent (95 out of 135) 
and the replacement rate is 31 per 
cent. This, again, reflects by and 
large the observations about the in- 
fluence of city size. 

There is a difference between the 
satellites in the East and those in 
the West. The East lost all second 
unallied papers (10 out of 10) and 
had no replacements; the West lost 
some papers and had some replace- 
ments (in California 5 out of 8 satel- 
lites lost one unallied paper and one 
new one was established). 

Generally speaking, large satel- 
lites and satellites of the largest 
metropoles follow the large city pat- 
tern with few replacements, whereas 
small satellites and satellites of 
smaller metropoles follow the small 
city pattern—with much fluctuation. 
It may be that the larger satellites 
are industrial cities with the typical 
tendency for industrial concentra- 
tion, while the smaller satellites are 
true suburbs and resorts, where local 
news provides the living ground for 
an additional paper. 


Time Trend 

The decrease in the number of 
publishers did not keep an even pace 
throughout the period studied (1930— 
1941). The decrease was sharp be- 
tween 1930 and 1933—the depres- 


sion period—then slowed down dur- - 


ing the middle thirties and took on 
momentum during the period of re- 
covery in the second half of the 
decade. 

In the depression period, the effect 
of economic conditions on the press 
seems to have been paralleled by the 
effects on other business enterprises, 
resulting in the disappearance of in- 
dividual retail stores, banks and oth- 
er enterprises in various communi- 
ties. 

Graph I in this study shows the 
year-to-year development. The lower 
line indicates the number of com- 
munities out of the original 252, 
which, by the end of the year, still 
had two unallied papers. It can be 
observed that the line falls off rather 
steeply before 1934, then keeps fair- 
ly even for two years, and resumes 
the sharp fall after 1936. This is in 
agreement with what was said in the 
preceding paragraph. 

The upper line in Graph I shows 
the absolute number of communities 
having two unallied papers (com+ 
munities with newly established sec- 
ond unallied papers are included). 
It can be seen that although the 
newly established papers decrease 
somewhat the speed of the develop- 
ment towards one-publisher com- 
munities, they fail by far to com- 
pensate for the losses. 

The reader should observe that 
while Graph I shows absolute num- 
ber, Graph II shows the gross rates 
of disappearance during two year in- 
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tervals. For each two-year period 
the per cent of disappearing two- 
publisher communities out of the 
total number at the beginning of the 
period has been calculated. Exam- 
ple: Between 1982 and 1934 the 
number of two-publisher communi- 


‘ties left from the original 252 


dropped from 188 to 164 (Graph I, 
lower line). This means a decrease 
of 24 out of 188 or 13 per cent. 
(Graph II). Graph II refers to the 
lower line of Graph I; ie., it does 
not consider replacements. The 
greater slope at the ends and flatten- 
ing out in the middle of Graph I can 
be followed in Graph II: the curve 
shows higher rates of disappearance 
at the beginning and at the end and 
almost touches zero at the middle. 
This pattern is followed by and 
large by the cities with a population 
up to 100,000. The largest cities lost 
more second unallied papers during 
the second half of the decade. 


Place of Radio 


ADIO may be suspected as con- 

tributing to the disappearance 
of second unallied papers on the as- 
sumption that this medium may 
take away newspaper readers and 
curtail advertising accounts. To- 
tal newspaper circulations have been 
on the increase and since 1930 the 
daily newspapers have had approxi- 
mately forty million or more readers. 
At most, then, radio could only have 
retarded a possible greater increase 
in circulation. The volume of news- 
paper advertising has decreased 
more sharply than radio advertising 
has gained. Newspaper advertising 
in 1930 was $700,000,000, but fell to 
$525,000,000 in 1939. Radio adver- 
tising in 1930 was $60,000,000, but 
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totalled $170,000,000 in 1939. It may 
well be assumed that not all of 
radio’s gain was made at the cost of 
the newspapers. The assumption 
might also be made that a part of 
radio’s increased income was not 
made at the expense of other media 
but represented the eliciting of 
money which would not otherwise 
have been spent on advertising. 

If the existence of radio stations 
was detrimental to the existence of 
second unallied papers, then one 
might expect to find that communi- 
ties with radio stations show a larger 
tendency to lose their second unal- 
lied papers than do those without 
radio stations. Caution is needed, 
however, in making this hypothesis. 
This study has already revealed that 
larger communities have a smaller 
rate of disappearance of their second 
unallied papers, and it is the metro- 
politan cities which possesses the 
greatest number of radio stations. 
Therefore the investigation obvious- 
ly has to be carried on for different 
city sizes. 

Another precaution is necessary 
when comparing radio and non-radio 
cities. Possession of a radio station 
depends not only upon the size of 
the city but also on other factors, 
among them the location of the city 
with respect to the metropoles. Of 
the 89 metropoles, 86 have a radio 
station, but of the 28 satellites only 5 
have a radio station. Among the re- 
mainder of the communities 62 out of 
135 have a station. 

It does not seem justified to treat 
the satellites of metropoles along 
with the other non-radio communi- 
ties. A suburb of New York without 
a radio station is not in the same 
situation as a city in Montana of the 
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same size, but with no lIccal station. 
In order not to overload the non- 
radio group with satellites which, 
although they have no local station 
are still more or less radio communi- 
ties, the satellites have been re- 
moved completely from the follow- 
ing comparison between radio and 
non-radio communities. 


Communities and Stations 


The comparison between the rate 
of disappearance of second unallied 
papers in communities with and 
without local radio stations is made 
in Graph III, in which small and 
medium sized cities are treated sepa- 
rately. Graph IIIa shows the com- 
parison for cities below 25,000 and 
IIIb for cities between 25,000 and 
100,000. No such comparison was 
possible for cities above 100,000 
since practically all of them have 
radio stations. The comparison is 
carried out for two-year periods, 
similar to the method followed in 
Graph II. Included are only com- 
munities which kept two papers or 
lost one of them. Communities with 
newly established second unallied 
papers (most of which have no 
radio) are not included. 

For smaller cities the rate of dis- 
appearance of second unallied papers 
is about the same whether the com- 
munity has a local station or does 
not possess one. During the two 
two-year periods the radio communi- 
ties lose more papers, and during 
three periods the non-radio com- 
munities lose more. 

In the 25,000 to 100,000 bracket 
the non-radio communities lose con- 
sistently more papers than do the 
radio communities, although the last 
two percentages, indicated on the 


charts by dot-dash lines, are based 
on unreliably small base figures. 

It does not seem reasonable to 
assume that the radio stations thus 
protect the newspapers and that 
where there is no station the second 
unallied paper disappears. The truth 
is probably that the towns with 
radio stations are those with the 
higher purchasing power and can 
therefore sustain two unallied pa- 
pers. Communities with lower pur- 
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the trend towards one-publisher 


Newspaper-Radio Ties 


Both the absolute and the relative 
number of radio stations owned in 
full or in part by newspapers in- 
creased considerably between 1931 
and 1941. 


The possible effect of local news- 
paper-radio affiliations upon the 


TABLE 4° 
Affiliation between Newspaper and Radio Interests in the United States 
Radio Stations 1931 1941 
Affiliated with newspapers.......... 68 (11%) 249 (28%) 
Not affiliated with newspapers...... 544 (89%) 633 (72%) 
612 (100%) 882 (100%) 
Status 
“A” Stations “B” Stations Undetermined 
ses 62 1 5 


Of the 65 communities involved in the present study that had a local news- 
paper-radio affiliation in 1941 and that either kept two papers or lost one 
of them, 55 communities had “A” affiliations, 8 communities had “B” affilia- 


tions, and 2 communities had “A” and “B” affiliations. 


chasing power do not attract radio 
stations and also tend to lose their 
second paper. 

The preceding comparison of the 
rates of disappearance of second un- 
allied papers in radio and non-radio 
communities seems to warrant the 
following conclusion: While it may 
be possible that in a few cases the 
existence of a local radio station 
may have exerted influence with re- 
spect to a second unallied newspa- 
per, there is no evidence that local 
radio stations in general influenced 


trend toward one-publisher com- 
munities is studied in the same way 
as the effect of the local radio sta- 


7 The following investigation of the ef- 
fect of newspaper-radio affiliations is based 
solely on material which was released by 
the Federal Communications Commission, 
but which was not introduced at hearings 
before the Commission. Since the figures 
have not been confirmed either by the news- 
paper or radio industries, nsibility for 
them rests solely with the FCC. Detailed 
references concerning the various releases 
are given in the bibliography subjoined to 
this study. 

8 Data in this table contain both “A” 
stations, where the affiliated paper owns 
the majority shares of stock in the radio 
station, and “B” stations where it owns 
the minority stock. 
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tions. The communities with radio 
stations are divided into two groups: 
those with and those without a local 
affiliation at the time when the sec- 
ond unallied paper disappeared. The 
comparison does not include com- 
munities with newly established sec- 
ond unallied papers. (None of these 
has a local newspaper-radio affilia- 
tion.) For both groups the rates 
of disappearance of second unallied 
papers are compared for two-to-two 
year periods, assuming that in the 
case of a detrimental influence of 
affiliations upon the existence of sec- 
ond papers, the group with the affili- 
ations would have to show the high- 
er rate of disappearance. 

Since the relative frequency of 
affiliations varies with the city size, 
the comparison is carried out sepa- 
rately for those cities between 25,000 
and 100,000 and for those between 
100,000 and 350,000. No such com- 
parison could be carried out for 
cities below 25,000 since practically 
none have affiliations. 

In communities between 25,000 
and 100,000 the rate of disappear- 
ance is at first considerably higher 
for communities with affiliations, 
then both rates drop to almost zero, 
then both rise again with the rate 
for the communities with affiliations 
lagging behind at first. The absolute 
numbers, especially at the beginning 
of the period, are too small to allow 
for any conclusions. (The 43 per 
cent at the beginning represent 3 out 
of 7, the 35 per cent represent 2 out 
of 6 cases. See Graph IVa.) 

For communities between 100,000 
and 350,000 there is no appreciable 
difference: twice the rate of disap- 
pearance is higher in cities with affili- 
ations and three times it is higher 
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in cities with no affiliations. (See 
Graph IVb). 

tions, the local affiliation between 
newspaper and radio interests does 
not seem to have had any particular 
influence upon the trend toward one- 
publisher communities. 


Summary 

There is a trend in the United 
States toward one-publisher com- 
munities either in the sense that the 
marginal papers disappear or that 

papers in one community are 
published by the same _ publisher. 
This trend is observable from about 
1890. 

On the basis of data for the years 
1930 to 1941, this study has revealed 
the possible influence of several fac- 
tors such as size and growth of the 
city, geographic location, and the 
time trend. Special attention has 
been given to the question of whether 
the more recent development of radio 
and local affiliations between news- 
paper and radio interests has ac- 
celerated the trend toward one-pub- 
lisher communities. 

Size and growth of city. During 
the period studied the total number 
of communities having two unallied 
papers decreases about at the same 
rate in cities of all sizes, the rate of 
decrease being smallest in cities be- 
tween 10,000 and 25,000. However, 
this gross decrease comes about in 
small cities under considerable fluc- 
tuation; that is, a great number of 
communities lose their second unal- 
lied papers but relatively many also 
acquire new ones. In large cities the 
number of second unallied papers 
lost is smaller, but there are only 
very few new ones established. 


Fast growing communities have a 
better chance of acquiring a new sec- 
ond unallied paper. Stagnating and 
decreasing communities have a bet- 
ter chance of losing theirs. It is to be 
observed that the fast-growing com- 
munities are those of relatively 
smaller population than the metro- 
poles type of community and new pa- 
pers are almost exclusively estab- 
lished in smaller communities. 

Geographic location. There is more 
fluctuation—more papers lost and 
more new ones established—in the 
agricultural parts of the country. 
This fact is related to the above 
mentioned observation on city size 
since the agricultural regions are the 
ones with the smaller cities. 

Large satellites of metropoles and 
all satellites of large metropoles fol- 
low the large city pattern; i.e., lower 
rate of disappearance but practical- 
ly no new papers. Small satellites of 
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small metropoles follow the small 
city pattern; that is, high rate of dis- 
appearance but relatively high num- 
ber of new papers. 

The time trend. The rate of dis- 
appearance of marginal papers is 
greatest at the beginning of the 
decade studied, that is, during the 
depression. It comes almost to a 
standstill at the end of the depres- 
sion but becomes high again toward 
the end of the decade. 

Local radio stations and news- 
paper-radio affiliations do not seem 
to affect the trend toward one-pub- 
lisher communities. The rate of dis- 
appearance for different groups (in 
the one case those with and those 
without a radio station and in the 
other case those with and those 
without local newspaper-radio affilia- 
tions) is about the same. This holds 
true even if consideration is given 
to the fact that the trends may vary 
with the city size. 


TABLE A 


Change in Population by City Size 


(Percentage of communities having undergone stated change in percentage 
of population between 1930 and 1940. All 289 communities are a 


irrespective of change in number of publishers.) 


Percentage Change in Population—1930 to 1940 


—2.5% +76% Number 
Size of —2.5% to to +17.5% of Com- 
Community ormore +7.5% +17.5% ormore Total munities 


Below 25,000.... 7.1 36.9 
25,000—-100,000.. 12.6 49.5 
100,000-350,000.. 11.1 60.0 


28.4 27.6 100% 141 
22.4 15.5 100% 103 
20.0 8.9 100% 45 


45.0 


25.0 


20.4 100% 
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TABLE B 


Number of Communities That Lost One Unallied Paper 
Related to City Size and Change in Population 
(Base figures to Table 3.) 


Percentage Change in Population 


25% and 


more increase to +7.5% 


—2.5% 


+7.5% 
to +17.5% 


17.5% and 
more increase 


6outof 8 
9 out of 12 
4outof 5 


30 out of 44 
$2 out of 48 
11 out of 27 


25 out of 32 
15 out of 22 
5outof 9 


16 out of 28 
6 out of 13 
loutof 4 


19 out of 25 73 out of 119 


45 out of 63 =. 28 out of 45 
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German Labor Front Press: 
A Nazi Propaganda Experiment 


By Ernest Hamburger 


This article is part of a research project on so- 
cial and economic controls in Germany and 
Russia organized under the Graduate Faculty of 
Political and Social Science of the New School 
for Social Research, New York. 


HE PRESS was not considered 

by the Nazis as a principal tool 
of propaganda. In Mein Kampf 
Adolf Hitler scorns “the knights of 
the pen... the greatest changes 
in this world have not been brought 
about by a goosequill, but by the 
magic force of the spoken word 
alone.”* Also Joseph Gébbels and 
his disciples express “preference for 
the directly spoken word” because 
of its greater revolutionary power. 
The German counter-revolution of 
the twentieth century distrusts the 
press, which had so strongly pro- 
moted expanding freedom, and the 
Nazis hold in higher esteem the 
spoken word because of its greater 
emotional potentiality, fully exploit- 
ing its capacity of “setting masses in 
motion in the excitement of the 
soul.” * 

Official Nazism, however, always 
opposed doubts in certain party cir- 
cles as to whether the press was an 
appropriate instrument of Nazi 
propaganda at all. After its prodi- 
gious rise in the last century the im- 
portance of the press as a channel 


Mein Kampf (New Raynal and 
Hitchcock, 1940), pp. 186— 
Das Dritte Reich (Berlin 


preface; Grundstein, July 


Ernst Krieck, National-politische Erzie- 
hung (Berlin and Leipzig 1988), pp. 87-89. 


of communications could not be seri- 
ously denied and was stressed by 
Hitler himself, especially with regard 
to those who are in his opinion the 
greatest group of readers, “the sim- 
ple ones and the credulous.”* Ac- 
cordingly Hitler insisted in the very 
beginning of his movement, upon 
the necessity of a “folkish daily” and 
supported and furthered the devel- 
opment of the Nazi press at all 
times.’ 

The indubitable aversion against 
the press in the Nazi camp, how- 
ever, was not favorable to the devel- 
opment of great and appealing Na- 
tional Socialist newspapers. At the 
peak of their electoral successes 
prior to their rise to power, in 1932, 
the Nazi Party had at its direct dis- 
posal no more than forty-nine dailies 
and forty-five weeklies or semi-week- 
lies from a total of 3,564 German 
dailies and 4,703 newspapers. The 
entire circulation of the Nazi press 
amounted to about one million cop- 
ies or 4 per cent of the total.® At 

‘Mein Kampf, op. cit., p. 380. 

5 Zeitung nechafi, 


farch 1987, 
145-149; May, 1989, pp. 297-805; Der 
teitag Grossdeutschland, (Munich, 1988), 
pp. 195-207. 
Friedrich Bertkau, “Die deutschen 
Zeitungen” in Handbuch der deutschen 
Tagespresse (Berlin, 1982), pp. 19-20; 
ee ngswissenschaft, May 15, 1982, pp. 176— 
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that time the Nazis had dailies in 
only twenty-two out of fifty towns 
having more than 100,000 inhabi- 
tants, weeklies in six; and no news- 
papers in twenty-two. In the smaller 
towns Nazi newspapers were hardly 
to be found. The sharp contrast be- 
tween the stormy growth of the 
Nazi electorate and the unimpor- 
tance of Nazi newspaper circulation 
has been rightly expressed by a lead- 
ing Nazi propagandist who said that 
“National Socialism came to power 
without an important press and 
against the great press of the Reich 
and the world.”* 

While contemplating how to give 
the press a large place in their sys- 
tem of totalitarian propaganda, the 
Nazis were confronted in 1933, the 
year of their seizure of power, with 
an impressive and successful strike 
of the German reading public. The 
total circulation of the press de- 
creased from 27,000,000 copies in 
1932 to about 16,000,000 in 1934.° 
Only to a small extent was this due 
to the loss of about one and a half 
million readers of the prohibited 135 
Social Democratic and 49 Commu- 
nist organs. Moreover, almost ten 
million Germans renounced reading 
the forcibly coordinated press which 
outpoured in a dull uniformity the 
official fabricated news and pre- 
scribed opinions. The biggest prob- 
lem for the Nazis, however, was the 
almost complete disappearance of 
the working class from the newspa- 

7™Gerhard Starcke, Die Presse der deut- 
schen Arbeitsfront (Leipzig, 1986), p. 81. 

8 Official figure released by Max Amann, 
Chairman of the Press Chamber and Reich 
Leader of the National Socialist Press; the 
earlier figure of 27,000,000 (Bertkau, op. 
cit. above, note 6) has never been men- 
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per-reading public, a group which 
had strongly opposed National So- 
cialism in the period of free speech 
and free election and which the Nazi 
were determined to rally to their 
cause. 
It was therefore of primary impor- 
tance for the Nazis to restore news- 
paper reading among labor in order 
to subject the workers to the effects 
of written propaganda. For this pur- 
pose they could rely on their own 
labor press even less than on their 
political dailies. In conformity with 
the poor results of Nazi propaganda 
in the ranks of labor, the primitive 
organs, created by Nazi propaganda 
cells in the plants, had made little 
headway. Only a few central publi- 
cations such as the semi-monthly 
Arbeitertum, published by the Party 
Work Cells Department at Munich, 
and Informationsdienst, a weekly 
news service, had attained a certain 
importance. These and a few other 
work cell publications carried thun- 
derous Nazi propaganda, but their 
influence was in no way comparable 
to that of the anti-Nazi press. The 
fact, nevertheless, that Nazi press 
officials trained themselves for edi- 
torial work on this press and special- 
ized in problems of labor, should not 
be underestimated. They found 
correspondents and _ collaborators, 
formed opinions on the best meth- 
ods of approach to labor, and be- 
came a team capable of organizing 
and issuing a large Nazi labor press. 
Lacking any constructive idea 
which would give the semblance of 
offering labor its self-created press, 
the Nazis resorted to another de- 
vice. They decided to exploit the 
work of German trade unionism and 
to utilize the widespread and care- 
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fully edited periodicals of the Social 
Democratic, liberal and Christian- 
national trade unions which were at 
that time the only organs regularly 
entering the workers’ homes and 
which had always been highly fav- 
ored by labor. 

The trade union press has always 
been a strong means of solidifying 
the tie between the union and the 
individual member. The central peri- 
odical of each trade union, the Ver- 
bandsblatt, usually a weekly, was 
distributed to every trade union 
member as a function of the organi- 
zation, based upon the payment of 
fees. In the first decades of the Ger- 
man labor movement, from 1863 on, 
the trade union periodical was often 
the only newspaper read in labor’s 
ranks. For ten thousand workers 
the entrance to the cultural life of 
the German nation had begun with 
reading a trade union periodical. 
In the course of its development, 
this press specialized widely. It in- 
cluded periodicals for smaller occu- 
pational branches, functionaries of 
the movement, working women and 
youth, foreign workers in their 
languages, vocational training, liter- 
ary supplements and book reviews, 
all around a nucleus dealing with la- 
bor’s economic conditions and inter- 
ests, labor law, and so on.* In the 
late twenties these periodicals num- 
bered about 500 with a circulation 
of 10,500,000 copies. They were 

®°On the German trade union press, Sieg- 
fried Nestriepke, Die 
gung (Stuttgart, 1919-1928), vol. 1, 1, BD. 338- 
839, vol. 8, 78-79. Karl Zwi 
1926, pp. 55, 151-152; Salomon Schwarz, 
“Vert entlichungen der Gewerkschaften” 
in Internationales Handbuch des ae 
schaftswesens (Berlin, 1980-82), vol. 2, 


1916-1919; Wilhelm Wiedfeld, Der deutsc. 
Gewerkechaftsbund (Leipzig, 1983), pp. 136— 


without exception hostile to Na- 
tional Socialism and expressed the 
political views of the various groups 
of organized labor. In contrast to the 
ruthless suppression of the Social 
Democratic and Communist dailies, 
the Nazi leaders decided to maintain 
these periodicals as an instrument to 
propagate their policy among labor 
and to intrude into labor’s ranks. 
This fitted in their policy of making 
the workers believe that trade union- 
ism would be reformed and im- 
proved but not destroyed by the 
Nazis. 

These were the materials with 
which the Nazis built up the press 
of the German Labor Front, the 
first of the Nazi mass organizations 
created in May 1933 after all union 
offices had been raided by storm 
troopers, all union chiefs ousted, ter- 
rorized and arrested, and the five to 
six million members forced into the 
new Nazi-controlled body. Only in 
its beginnings had the Labor Front 
an appearance comparable to the 
Fascist corporate system since after 
1935 it developed into a body includ- 
ing the entire gainfully occupied 
non-agricultural population, attain- 
ing, in 1939, a membership figure of 
20,000,000 and finding itself ruled 
by a huge bureaucracy of 36,000 
paid Nazi officials and 2,000,000 un- 
paid functionaries.” Under the lead- 


‘ership of Robert Ley, Nazi Party 


chief of staff, the whole organization 
and administration down to the cell, 
block and shop stewards were close- 
ly adjusted to that of the Nazi 


10 Official res released by Robert Ley; 
the figures refer to Germany proper and 
not consider the members in the (oesibactes 
annexed to Germany before the outbreak 
of the war (Austria, Czechoslovakia, Memel 
territory), nor the “collective members.” 
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party. Ahead of all other tasks, this 
governmental and party agency be- 
came the greatest adjusting, distrib- 
uting and receiving organization of 
German domestic propaganda. It 
used the press as one of its instru- 
ments. Among the rank and file, la- 
bor remained numerically over- 
whelming in conformity with the so- 
cial structure of the non-agricultural 
population. This has always given 
the bulk of the propaganda its de- 
cisive orientation. 


I 


HE SAME day that the union 

headquarters were occupied by 
the storm-troopers, Hans Biallas, 
chief editor of Arbeitertum, was ap- 
pointed by Robert Ley head of the 
press and propaganda department of 
the Labor Front. The Labor Front 
leader realized that violence could 
change political conditions but not 
the minds of the workers. Biallas 
organized at once a dense network 


of regional, local and shop press 
and propaganda agencies throughout 
the country “in view of regulating 
the presentation and contents of the 
press of the Labor Front in a 
close collaboration with the Party 


press.” 


Among the work cell periodicals, 
Biallas utilized first of all Arbeiter- 
tum, which became the central or- 
gan of the Labor Front and ex- 
panded prodigiously. It climbed 
from a circulation of 80,000 copies 
in 1982 to 5,000,000 in 1939,” not as 


i Arbeitertum, May 15, 19883 where the 
first decrees, orders and instructions have 
been published. 

12Gerhard Starcke, NSBO und deutsche 
Arbeitsfront, 2nd ed. (Berlin, 1934), p. 87; 
Arbeitertum, December 15, 1940, p. 14; 
Kalender r deutschen Arbeit (Berlin 
1940), p. 59, 158; inflated res (8.1 mil- 
lion), invalidated by the Tr sources in 
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a consequence of voluntary and in- 
dividual subscriptions, but by the 
application of unescapable pressure 
combined with organizational de- 
vices. Through compulsory roll calls 
of the plants, organized under the 
chairmanship of the Labor Front 
stewards after 1935, enforced sub- 
scription to Arbeitertum was brought 
about. This measure was proposed, 
declared adopted and effected. Sub- 
scription payment deductions were 
made from pay checks and some- 
times contribution of a part of the 
amount was made by the employer. 
This is only one example of the 
combination of propaganda, organi- 
zation and pressure which is a guid- 
ing principle of Nazi policy. 
Incorporation of the middle class 
into the Labor Front led to the cre- 
ation of Der Aufbau, a semi-month- 
ly intended “to give tradesmen and 
craftsmen an adequate training for 
politics and the National Socialist 
way of life.”* To enforce subscrip- 
tions among the members of the 
middle class was technically much 
more difficult than to enforce com- 
pliance from the masses working in 
big plants. The circulation of Der 
Aufbau progressed unsatisfactorily 
and therefore the periodical ceased 
publication in September, 1939, one 
of the first German journalistic war 
casualties. Informationsdienst was 
issued as a daily news and article 
service with appeals, instructions or 
editorials, sometimes ordered “to be 
published in the periodicals of all 
associations.” At other times they 
were destined rather for propagan- 
dists and bore the warning “not for 
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publication.” In 1935 the news serv- 
ice changed its title to Deutsche Ar- 
beitskorrespondenz and became a 
supplement of the Nazi central press 
service, Nationalsozialistische Korre- 
spondenz. The Labor Front thereby 
gained control over all German la- 
bor news. The Ministry of Labor, in 
which old type bureaucrats pre- 
served certain strongholds until 1942 
and which thus had always been re- 
garded with suspicion by Nazi offi- 
cials, was cut off from disseminating 
official labor news in the press and 
restricted to certain magazines read 
mainly by public officials and schol- 
ars. 
Among the former trade union 
journals, Der Deutsche, the daily of 
the Christian trade unions once in- 
spired and directed by Hermann 
Briining, was to become “the mouth- 
piece of the Labor Front to speak 
to the outside world.”“ The chief 
editor was ousted, Robert Ley was 
made managing director, and the 
newspaper proclaimed the “militant 
organ of the German Labor Front.” 
The title and subtitle were left un- 
touched and some former editors 
were retained and “coordinated,” 
thus avoiding a shock to the work- 
ers and strengthening the belief that 
an evolution which would take into 
consideration traditional values was 
under way—a frequently adopted 
device of the Nazi regime in its be- 
ginnings. The newspaper, however, 
hardly differed from the usual Nazi 
journals, and its maintenance as a 
third Nazi party organ in Berlin at 
the side of the party central morn- 
ing paper, Vélkischer Beobachter, 
and the Berlin district evening pa- 
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per, Der Angriff, Gébbels’ organ, 
proved unfeasible in the long run. 
In consequence, Der Deutsche was 
superseded in 1935 as the Labor 
Front daily by Der Angriff, which 
thus secured its survival since be- 
tween 1932 and 1935 Der Angriff 
had lost almost half of its circulation 
of 125,000. Although 10,000 official 
subscriptions from Labor Front of- 
fices now poured in, it never ex- 
ceeded a circulation of about 100,- 
000;* a remarkably poor response on 
the part of the German public to the 
activities of the disciples closest to 
the Nazi propaganda dictator. 

The bulk of the press of the La- 
bor Front, especially in its first 
years, was constituted by the coor- 
dinated weeklies of the trade unions. 
All former editors were ousted, 
“since they have proved by their 
work that they are incapable of 
leading a German workers’ publica- 
tion in a nationalist and _ socialist 
spirit.” They were replaced by work 
cell members and other Nazi writers. 
Numerous periodicals were merged; 
others considered worthless for Nazi 
purposes, ceased publication. From 
500 organs only seventy-three sur- 
vived as Labor Front periodicals. 
Their exterior appearance and title 
were carefully preserved in order to 
appeal to labor’s attachment to its 
traditional press; further changes al- 
so were rare and were made only 
step by step. Contents consisted of 
full-fledged National Socialist prop- 
aganda for labor as defined by the 
deputy chief editor of Arbeitertum: 
“We shall employ the periodicals 

5 Sperling’s Zeitschriften und Zeitungsa- 
dressbuch, 1933, p. 466; 1937, p. 409; 1989, 
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. . . in order to gain the confidence 
of German labor. We have recog- 
nized the power of the press; we 
shall make it evolve more and more 
into a real workers’ press.” Soon, 
however, this point of view was 
abandoned; doubt was expressed 
“whether in Germany a so-called 
workers’ press is necessary. . . . En- 
ergetically minister Gébbels has 
made it clear that the protection of 
the workers and the solution of the 
social problems is a matter of govern- 
ment which does not need a press 
for arousing attention in this direc- 
tion.”"* The appeal to a part of the 
population appeared incompatible 
with the Nazi doctrine of the peo- 
ple’s community. 

An analysis of the contents of the 
press of the Labor Front confirms 
the opinion that it is a section of 
the National Socialist political press 
giving special attention to the in- 
terests of labor and giving consider- 
ation to the feelings and emotions 
of labor only when this approach 
seems expedient. While the trade 
union press had devoted only sec- 
ondary interest to politics prior to 
the triumph of Hitler and the peri- 
odicals of the small unions had given 
no attention whatsoever to political 
matters, the press of the Labor 
Front abounds in political topics 
and tends to give them primacy. For 
the periodical with the largest cir- 
culation, the metal workers’ organ 
Metallarbeiterzeitung, the relation- 
ship at stated intervals between po- 
litical and non-political items devel- 
oped as follows: 

16 Kalender der deutschen Arbeit (Ber- 
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Political and non-political items in 
Metallarbeiterzeitung 
(in per cent of the space) 
Political Non-political 
items items 
January-April 1933 
(last union 
period) 20.9 
May-Dec. 1988 313 
1934 46.5 
1935 64.0 


79.1 
68.9 
53.5 
36.0 


1933 to 1935, irrespective 
of the specific pursuits for which 
the Labor Front periodicals were 
destined, they were flooded with 
Nazi propaganda in all of a periodi- 
cal’s columns, even outside the po- 
litical section. Their text reflects the 
great lines of indoctrination and po- 
litical campaigns: against “Marx- 
ism,” in 1933; the battle for work 
from 1983 to 1935; against “reac- 
tionaries,” in 1934; militarist propa- 
ganda, since the summer of 1934, cli- 
maxing in the reintroduction of the 
compulsory military service, in 
March 1935; the plebiscites for the 
withdrawal from the League of Na- 
tions (October 1933) and for the 
future status of the Saar district 
(January 1935). Labor Front activi- 
ties and Strength through Joy lei- 
sure time performances are propa- 
gated under the same points of view 
as in the daily press but with in- 
creasingly stronger intensity than in 
the dailies. 

The Labor Front weeklies totalled 
7,700,000 copies in the fall of 1933 
and after a continuous rise in the 
following two years, reached 14,000,- 
000 in September, 1935. At moments 
of dramatic political happenings a 
circulation of nearly 20,000,000 was 
reached. Not to speak of Arbeiter- 
tum, a circulation such as that of 
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the metal workers organ Metallar- 
beiterzeitung with 2,300,000 and the 
periodical of railroad workers and 
those working in government agen- 
cies and public utilities, Arbeit und 
Staat, with 1,600,000 copies has 
never been reached by any German 
newspaper or periodical before or 
after.* The Labor Front weeklies 
constituted the bulk of the Nazi 
printed propaganda. 

Such a huge circulation, however, 
does not prove a tremendous de- 
mand on the part of newspaper 
readers. Not only did the members 
of the Labor Front, who had virtu- 
ally been compelled to enter the 
movement, receive the periodicals 
free of charge, but in addition mil- 
lions of copies were distributed in 
the plants for propaganda purposes 
to the large block of workers not yet 
organized. Struggling helplessly with 
the tasks implied by this mass dis- 
tribution, the functionaries in charge 
lost all control of the task of ascer- 
taining whether the individual work- 
er received the right periodical or no 
periodical at all. Sabotage and in- 
difference toward this mass propa- 
ganda output on the part of labor 
did not ease their tasks. “Workers 
were given copies whether or not 
they were interested ... it was 
never possible to ascertain to what 
degree the newspapers reached in- 
dividual members; a great number 
did not go into their hands; often 
they were delayed . . . the size of 
publication by far exceeded the real 
demand.” Such utterances of Labor 
Front officials explain why they 
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urged a reform of distribution after 
1934. They estimated that no more 
than 2,000,000, or about 12 per cent 
of the workers, would subscribe to a 
Labor Front periodical free of 
charge, if mass distribution were re- 
placed by delivery based on free 
individual subscription.” 


Ii 


In the fall of 1935, the chief of 
the Labor Front resolved after 
lengthy deliberations not alone to 
proceed to a reform of distribution, 
but to change the whole pattern of 
the Labor Front press. In his mind 
the large mass of political weeklies 
characteristic of the period from 
19338 to 1935 were no longer needed. 
They had fulfilled their purpose of 
propagating National Socialism and 
National Socialist policy among la- 
bor during the transitional period. 
The workers now belonged to well 
organized locals, cells and blocks of 
the Labor Front. Everything per- 
taining to their work and leisure 
time had been subjected to regula- 
tion and control in and outside 
workshops. A clear and coherent pol- 
icy had been drafted. The whole ma- 
chinery of propaganda was system- 
atized and organized. The applica- 
tion of the press as a weapon in the 
arsenal of Labor Front propaganda 
could be reduced to more modest 
proportions. 

It was therefore outdated to raise 
workers’ views continuously to the 
large horizons of a general outlook. 
They had to be directed toward nar- 
rower but more concrete aims. Mass 
production and higher productivity 

19 Starcke, Presse der deutschen Arbeits- 
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were needed. Both implied increased 
occupational ability and _ training; 
these needs were to be stressed 
above all. On the other hand, the 
political character of the press could 
not be neglected, considering the pri- 
macy of the way of life and policy 
in the National Socialist State. An 
appropriate intermediate solution 
had to be found to express the in- 
separable junction between Nazi 
ideology and material performance, 
the basic National Socialist doctrine. 
The “philosophical” and political in- 
terpretation now began to center 
systematically around daily life and 
work in the workshops, the Nazi 
party, the Labor Front, and the Or- 
ganization Strength through Joy. 
The press endeavored to combine 
the furthering of occupational effi- 
ciency, to secure a general behavior 
worthy of a National Socialist work- 
er and to give immediately any de- 
sired response to appeals released by 
the superiors. 

The reduction of the exclusively 
political character of the press of 
the Labor Front was, however, also 
produced by extrinsic conditions. 
The crisis of the German daily press, 
in 1933, was not overcome in the 
following years. The newspapers of 
pure National Socialist orientation 
declined, particularly in 1934 and 
1935, in spite of ruthless pressure 
and unveiled terror against the “co- 
ordinated” newspapers on the part 
of party officials and solicitors. With 
the exception of the official central 
organ, Vélkischer Beobachter, which 
owed its growth to the rapidly in- 
creasing network of Party agencies 
and affiliations, the circulation of the 
party newspapers may have been in 
1935 about 20 per cent below the 
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figure of 1933, sometimes even low- 
er. 

The Nazi officials attributed a 
part of this failure to the competi- 
tion of the press of the Labor Front. 
The political weeklies distributed 
free of charge seemed to satisfy 
reading desires to an extent which 
prevented the penetration of the 
dailies into the ranks of labor. The 
Nazis, therefore, decided to put an 
end to such unfavorable conditions. 
Incidentally, the future evolution 
did not bear out their argument. At 
the end of 1936, more than a year 
after the press reform, the size of 
publication of the political dailies 
was not larger than before. The 
strike of newspaper readers was a 
consequence of press conditions in- 
separable from the Nazi totalitarian 
regime itself. Thus it could not be 
ended either by propaganda for 
reading, or by technical means or 
improved labor market conditions 
such as those developed by the re- 
armament boom, which in all proba- 
bility would have strongly increased 
the number of subscribers under an- 
other regime. 

Since 1935, then, the purely polit- 
ical scheme of the press of the La- 
bor Front has been abandoned and 
various new types have developed. 
Only the daily Der Angriff and the 
periodicals Arbeitertum and Aufbau 
were retained as “publications of 
way of life and politics.” A new type 
bi-weekly gazettes of information 
(Mitteilungsblatter), reflecting the 
enormous expansion of Labor Front 
bureaucracy and bureaucratic work 
carried information and instructions 
to the higher and lower officials 
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down to the regional, local, cell, 
block and shop stewards. In the cen- 
ter of the reform, however, was the 
transformation of the political week- 
lies into monthlies “for vocational 
training.” 

In these periodicals the part deal- 
ing with general politics is reduced 
to about one fourth of the text. 
Keen attention is given, on the other 
hand, to the multiple activities of 
the Labor Front. They are broadly 
described in their wide range and 
their effect on the improvement of 
work; and leisure-time conditions 
are hailed. Increased efficiency is 
stressed as a consequence of political 
and vocational training. Such items 
strongly permeated by political 
propaganda are presented through- 
out about half of the space. The re- 
maining 25 per cent of the text is 
devoted to technical aspects, in- 
tended to contribute to higher occu- 
pational ability and to arouse voca- 
tional interest and ambition. It of- 
fers instruction on tools, recom- 
mends technical magazines, and 
deals with new skills to be attained 
in the various fields of readers of the 
individual periodicals. The press 
thus reflects several basic ideas of 
the Nazi leadership noticeable since 
1935, namely that (1) the workers 
have been won over during the first 
two to three years of the regime 
and the need for general printed 
propaganda has ceased to its former 
extent; (2) every detail in the field 
of economics, labor and training has 
to be presented in the light of Na- 
tional Socialist, philosophy; and (3) 
a high degree of skilled labor has to 
be promoted and the working peo- 
ple have to be urged and trained to 
attain this. 


251 
ONTRARY to Nazi expecta- 


tions, the interest of the work- 
ers in the reformed press did not in- 
crease. An attempt to promote free 
individual subscription (without ad- 
ditional charge) , early in 1936 failed 
lamentably. The circulation of the 
builders’ organ slumped from 1,350,- 
000 to 704,000; of the textile workers 
from 740,000 to 365,000; of the food 
workers from 848,000 to 224,000; the 
total circulation of the former week- 
lies and present monthlies 14,000,000 
to 6,000,000.” Circulation would have 
suffered a complete catastrophe if this 
experiment had been continued dur- 
ing 1936. The system of distribution 
was therefore again quickly reformed. 
The members had to hand over their 
applications to the press stewards 
in the plants; the Labor Front bu- 
reaucracy gained control over the 
alleged reading interests of workers 
and circulation rose from 6,000,000 
early in 1936 to 10,000,000 at the 
end of the year and 11,000,000 in 
1939. 

Among the other expanding 
branches of the press of the Labor 
Front were the publications of 
Strength through Joy and the em- 
ployees’ magazines. The work of the 
leisure time organization of the La- 
bor Front was not only propagated 
widely in the political and voca- 
tional press, but also in richly illus- 
trated program monthlies, issued in 
each of the forty-one Labor Front 
districts. With a circulation of two 
and a half million copies they an- 
nounced the innumerable activities 
such as concerts and skiing, theaters 
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given in each issue for the ve news- 
r in conformity with German law; also 
ling’s Zeitschriften und Zeitungska- 


and sports, vacation trips and 
cruises which intermingled Nazi po- 
litical indoctrination with propa- 
ganda for Strength through Joy. The 
employers were urged to subscribe 
to the magazine of the office, Beauty 
of Labor, a publication of Strength 
through Joy, directed by Albert 
Speer, now minister of Armament 
and Ammunition. The periodical 
promoted shop improvements 
through financial contributions of 
entrepreneurs and overtime by the 
workers for which they were gener- 
ally unpaid. Between 1936 and 1941 
Joy and Work appeared as the or- 
gan of the International Leisure 
Time Office in Berlin, created on the 
initiative of Strength through Joy 
in the days of the Berlin Olympic 
Games in 1936. An organ beautifully 
presented and imbued with Nazi 
and Fascist indoctrination, it serves 
as evidence, to say the least, of a 
blind confidence, lack of control, 
and compliance by representatives 
of the leisure time movement on the 
part of about fifty nations. They fi- 
nanced this work of Robert Ley 
and his Nazi officers, enabled them 
to exploit the prestige of the “Inter- 
national Office” to further Nazi and 
Fascist foreign policy and distrib- 
uted violent Nazi propaganda among 
the democratic nations, even in the 
first period of World War II. 

Since 1933 the employees’ maga- 
zines, intended to discuss human, 
technical, economic and social prob- 
lems of the individual plants have 
been drawn into the orbit of Labor 
Front influence. According to regu- 
lations issued in 1936, the editors 
had to be appointed by the employ- 
ers and confirmed by the Labor 


Front press office. The regulations 
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also determined the fields to be cov- 
ered by these publications, the 
range of propaganda, and the duties 
of the Office for Employees Maga- 
zines in the Labor Front.” The mag- 
azines thrived under Labor Front 
impulse; in 1939, about 410 such 
periodicals existed with a circulation 
between 3,000,000 and 3,500,000. 
They are particularly interesting be- 
cause they are the only publications 
under Labor Front control for which 
the entrepreneurs had to assume 
some responsibility. Under the cover 
of common: slogans, they reveal a 
notable diversity in the attitude of 
the plants. Many of these appeared 
fully Nazified while others preserved 
a political aspect of their own and 
some even ventured concealed polem- 
ics against Nazi officials and their 
activities. They are also interesting 
because one of the mass of unknown 
workers was occasionally allowed to 
speak. A clumsy but sincere poem 
of a worker discloses not only weary 
resignation, but also a deep despair 
for the loss of individuality in the 
National Socialist system:” 

Be ready, is the supreme word 

You are not allowed to lose distance 

Throw yourself away from you 

And you will then be one among 

many. 

Besides such isolated outcries, the 
voice of the German worker is hard- 
ly audible in the press of the Labor 
Front under the noise of Nazi di- 
rected propaganda. The press of the 
Labor Front, unexploited until re- 
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cently, is an incomparable historic 
source of German policy in general 
and labor policy under the Nazi re- 
gime. Its analysis allows complete 
reconstruction of the instructions 
given daily by Joseph Gébbels’ Min- 
istry of Propaganda and the Nazi 
Party Propaganda Office and the ad- 
justments made by the Labor Front 
press and propaganda office specifi- 
cally for labor. 

On the other hand, there is rela- 
tively little enabling us to sketch a 
picture of the attitude of German 
labor under the Nazi regime. The 
directives and orientation of the 
propaganda and especially a defense 
against criticism which is never evi- 
dent directly, but often implied, re- 
veal, nevertheless, that at first there 
were remainders of a collective re- 
sistance which even met with several 
successes. Such opposition seems to 
have been destroyed by 1935 and 
since then nothing has invalidated 
the Nazi claims that labor has been 
firmly in the grasp of the Labor 
Front. At no time did any mention- 
able part of the German workers 
seem to have refused service of their 
high performances; the Labor Front 
officials could, moreover, count on a 
passive compliance of labor to all 
requests not only for work, but also 
to directives governing behavior. 

On the other hand, whenever the 
workers were requested to show their 
active cooperation in the “work 
community,” they did not answer 
such appeals satisfactorily. There 
are manifold instances of Nazi dis- 
appointments among which reluc- 
tance to read the Nazi and Labor 
Front press is not the smallest. If 
the workers were far from being 


dangerous or embarrassing anti- 
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Nazis, they did not prove ardent 
Nazis either. A critical attitude of 
labor is indirectly reflected by the 
press in some fields of labor policy, 
particularly toward Nazi wage pol- 
icy, while Strength through Joy ob- 
viously met with their approval. 
Nothing, on the other hand, justifies 
the assumption that labor reacted 
adversely to the militarist and im- 
perialist purposes and propaganda of 
the Nazi regime. The press of the 
Labor Front leaves the impression 
that the Nazi chiefs reached their 
objectives in so far as Labor was di- 
verted from any broader outlook, 
its former political standards quick- 
ly declined and the Nazis need not 
fear surprises on their part. On the 
other hand, the Nazi leaders re- 
mained short of their aims in so far 
as the majority of the workers “col- 
laborated” rather than acted as en- 
thusiastic Nazis—with all shades of 
implication of this pattern of be- 
havior. It should not be overlooked, 
however, that between 1933 and 
1942, the year Nazi reverses began 
in the war, ten age groups brought 
up in the Nazi world have entered 
the labor market and ten age groups 
of former staunch trade unionists 
raised in hostility toward National 
Socialism have quit. The press had 
always shown a full confidence to- 
ward the spirit of labor’s youth. 


IV 


HEN the war broke out, the 

press of the Labor Front con- 
sisted of about 700 ardent Nazi or- 
gans, which included all types devel- 
oped between 1935 and 1939. They 
had a monthly total circulation be- 
tween 35,000,000 and 40,000,000 
copies. The press officials had tried 
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hard to overcome the slight liking 
of the workers for this press. They 
appealed to the political fanatics 
through Arbeitertum; to those anx- 
ious to advance in their vocation 
through the press for vocational 
training; to those grown old in one 
plant through the employees’ maga- 
zines; and to those looking for enter- 
tainment and use of leisure time and 
vacations through Strength through 
Joy publications. Analysing the 
needs, interests, desires, ambitions, 
and hobbies of the various groups 
of labor, they instilled the Nazi 
propaganda at the same time as they 
offered satisfaction of fundamental 
human attitudes. They watched the 
procedure, response and _ results 
within the Labor Front organization 
down to the smallest units. 

In wartime the traditional Labor 
Front activities and the press of the 
Labor Front with them had to be 
strongly reduced. Der Angriff and 
Arbeitertum survived. The monthlies 
for vocational training, however, de- 
creased both in size and number im- 
mediately after the outbreak of the 
war. Among the employees’ maga- 
zines, the house organs for salesmen 
and customers fell victim to saving 
devices as early as September 1939, 
and the others aiming at the work- 
ers declined increasingly. Strength 
through Joy activities were concen- 
trated on entertainment of soldiers 
and workers in camps and almost 
fully suspended in 1948. According- 
ly, the press of Strength through Joy 
lost its objects and vanished; only 
Beauty of Labor survived. On the 
whole, in 1942, the press of the La- 
bor Front was reduced to about a 
fourth of its former importance and 
became negligible in 1943. One new 
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field, however, was opened to the 
journalistic activities of the Labor 
Front when Manpower Commission- 
er Fritz Sauckel put it in charge of 
all camps of alien workers toiling 
for the German war machine. Seven- 
ty-eight periodicals were created and 
published in no less than twenty-one 
languages. They serve the purpose of 
familiarizing foreign labor with Nazi 
aims and of making them propagan- 
dists of National Socialism at home 
and of “convincing the foreign work- 
ers of the superiority of German 
abilities, justice and incorruptibil- 
ity.” 

With the rapidly approaching 
military collepse of Germany the 
press of the German Labor Front 
will have disappeared. Strangely 
enough, Joseph Gdébbels, in charge 
of the desperate German mass mo- 
bilization in extremis, is now admin- 
istering the final blow to the edifice 
of German propaganda erected by 
himself. No manpower will be left 
to maintain it. 

Even at the time, however, when 
the press of the Labor Front appar- 
ently flourished, the Nazis with all 
their brutal or sly devices did not 
succeed in restoring newspaper read- 
ing among labor. They will not 
leave a problem of how to eradicate 
a liking which does not exist on the 
part of the workers for the Nazi 
press. But they do leave an extreme- 
ly hard problem to solve: to restore 
honest newspaper writing, rebuild 
intelligent newspaper reading, and 
redevelop public opinion among all 
classes of a nation which enabled 
the Nazis to build up their totali- 
tarian regime and thereby to force 
their propaganda on workers for 
twelve years. 
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Measured by our standards, the 
experiment of the Nazi press, in- 
cluding the press of the Labor Front, 
failed, and at times its poor show- 
ings and results troubled the Nazi 
leaders themselves. This proves that 
the Nazi spirit did not favor an ef- 
fective handling of the press, but 
does not disprove two facts: (1) 
within the framework of the Nazi 
totalitarian society and its manifold 
instruments such as controlled or- 
ganization and activities and ruth- 
less oppression of opposition, the 
newspaper made an important con- 
tribution to the functioning of Nazi 
control; (2) the repudiation of the 
Nazi press by a large part of the 
workers should not be interpreted 
as opposition to National Socialism. 
As a consequence of the Nazi regime, 
National Socialist thinking, cynicism 
and moral and political indifference 
will remain as traces in the minds 
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of a part of German labor, particu- 
larly the labor youth, and it will 
take a tragically long time to bring 
about their disappearance. 

The German Labor Front has 
been the main instrument in com- 
bining all factors which exercized 
their disastrous effect on German la- 
bor. Only the suppression of this, 
along with all other Nazi affiliated 
bodies, will prevent a revival of 
Nazi propaganda in the postwar 
period. The simple legal act of sup- 
pression and its execution, will not, 
however, exhaust the problem. Nu- 
merous loyalties and dependencies 
have developed within the Labor 
Front and will offer a solid basis 
for a future Nazi underground prop- 
aganda. A long policing as well as 
constructive work is needed to coun- 
teract and finally to stamp out the 
dangerous remnants of Nazism after 
the doom of the Third Reich. 


Manpower Needs in Radio News: 
AATJ and NAB Survey Results 


By Richard W. Beckman and Wilbur Schramm 


ROADCASTING #ssstations in 

this country think they will 
need as many as 500 additional news 
writers and editors during the com- 
ing year. About one-third of the sta- 
tions will not employ women for this 
purpose, and more than two-thirds 
will not employ women for reading 
news over the air. At the present 
time about 1700 news editors and 
writers are employed in American 
stations. 

These are the implications of a 
survey conducted during July and 
August by the committee on radio 
of the American Association of 
Teachers of Journalism, with the co- 
operation of the National Associa- 
tion of Broadcasters. 

A postcard questionnaire was sent 
to the 577 member stations of the 
NAB. Replies came from 317 sta- 
tions—55 per cent of the NAB mem- 
bership, 33 per cent of all the broad- 
casting stations in the United 
States. Of the six questions asked, 
two were answered in such a way 
as to indicate that they were mis- 
interpreted by an unknown number 
of station managers, and the ques- 
tions are therefore not reported up- 
on here. The other four and their 
answers follow: 


1. How many persons does your 
newsroom employ to write and/or 
edit news for brondcast (in terms of 
full-time employees) ? 

The 317 stations answering this 
question replied that they employed 
634 persons. The table below shows 
the breakdown by size of stations. 

When these totals are projected’ 
for all stations in the country, with 
allowance for variation by size of 
station, the indication is that about 
1700 full-time news writers and edi- 
tors are now employed” 

2. Would you employ qualified 
women for news editing and/or 
writing? 

About 33 per cent of the 298 sta- 
tions answering this question said 
they would not employ women for 
these purposes. Another 7 per cent 
said they were doubtful. Aversion to 
use of women appears to be inverse- 
ly proportional to size of station, as 
this breakdown shows: 

50,000 
watts 5,000 1,000 250 


76% 65 62 
8% 26 34 42 
Doubtful . 16% 9 4 4 


3. Would you employ qualified 
women for news broadcasting? 
About 68 per cent of the 305 sta- 


Number of stations replying........... 


Full-time employees 
Range 
Average 


50,000 watts 5,000 1,000 250 
oneecie 25 100 54 127 
107 249 80 175 
0-14 . O8 O-4 0-9 
43 25 15 14 

238 538 229 583 
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tions answering this question would 
not use women to read news on the 
air. Opinion on this point varied 
little with difference in size of sta- 


50,000 
watts 5,000 1,000 250 


Doubtful . 16% 
4. How many new employees are 
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you likely to need in the next year 
for news writing and editing only? 
The 263 stations which answered 
this question said that they ex- 
pected to need 151 new employees 
for these jobs. The table on this page 
shows the breakdown of the four 
principal classifications by size. 
When these estimates are pro- 
jected in terms of all stations in the 
country, the indicated total is 520. 


Employees needed 
Range 
Average 


Indicated silk for all stations of this size. 


50,000 watts 5,000 
80 

53 

0-5 

66 

148 


1,000 


179 


FOOTNOTES 


1 About 92 per cent of all broadcasting 
stations in the country, about 97 per cent 
of the stations replying to this question- 
naire, are in four of the ten power classi- 
fications specified by the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission (50,000, 5,000, 1,000, 
and 250 watts, respectively). Replies were 
received from 45 per cent of the 50,000 watt 
stations in the country, 46 per cent of the 
5,000 watt stations, 85 per cent of the 1,000 
watt stations, and 80 per cent of the 250 
watt stations. The number of replies re- 
ceived from the other classifications, how- 
ever, is so small that projections based upon 
it would be unreliable. The indicated to- 
tals for all stations in the country given 
in this et were arrived at by assuming 
that replies from each of the four large 
classes are representative of the class as a 
whole, and projecting the totals of each 
class in terms of the total number of sta- 
tions in that class, the writers obtained an 
estimate for 92 per cent of the stations 
in the country; then further projected that 
figure to cover the other 8 per cent of sta- 
tions. It is felt that this method is more 
reliable than the somewhat easier alterna- 
tive of assuming that the 817 stations re- 
plying are without differen- 

tiation acco to size, of all 933 stations 
in the Sa he latter method, applied 
to the first question, would give an indi- 
cated national total of about 1,864 em- 
ployees, whereas the first method gives an 
estimate of just over 1,700. 

2It must not be assumed that all these 
employees are assigned exclusively to 


news writing and editing. Answers to one 
of the discarded questions suggest that a 
majority of these employees, especially in 
the smaller stations, “double in brass,” 
especially in announcing and news broad- 
casting. How much of the editing is scissor- 
editing by announcers is not known. Com- 
ments by managers of 50,000 watt stations 
indicate that these stations too may be 
coming to prefer employees who can both 
write and edit news and broadcast it. 
“Anyone we hire in the future,” wrote 
one such manager, “will do both.” 

8 Three station managers said, respective- 
ly, that they employed women to broad- 
cast women's programs, special y 
and women’s news only. Another said 
“Would employ women for news broadcast- 
although sponsor acceptance not 

More comments, however, were vigor- 
ously on the other side. “Wouldn't employ 
women after the war.” “Wouldn't employ 
women unless forced to.” ‘“‘No, would not 
employ women. Do not like women.” 

‘This total is arrived at by the first 
method described in footnote 1. By the other 
method there described, the indicated total 
is 542. But the method of projection is far 
less likely to introduce an error into this 
figure than is the pace of the war during 
the next months. 

One comment of potential importance in 
forecasting the need for rye | in radio 
news came from the manage a avers 
watt station. Said he: “After the war, all 
radio news must be rewritten for Class A 
stations.” 
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Tue Disappearinc Damy: CuHap- 
TERS IN AMERICAN NEWSPAPER 
Evo.tution. By Oswald Garrison 
Villard. New York: Alfred A. 
Knopf, 1944. vii + 285 -+- x pp. 
$3.50. 


R. VILLARD’S current ap- 

praisal of newspapers and news- 
papermen is a collection of twenty- 
eight essays, only one of which 
develops the theme indicated by the 
title of the book. The scheme fol- 
lows that of Mr. Viilard’s “Some 
Newspapers and Newspapermen,” 
published in 1923. 

Mr. Villard nowhere explicitly 
states the principles of journalism 
which he holds. The reader is left to 
piece them together. Until these be- 
come clear—and they do, finally— 
many of the verbal bouquets he 
gives, and some of the adverse criti- 
cisms which he freely hands out, 
seem queer and even at times con- 
tradictory. 

For example, he approves, more 
than he disapproves, Colonel Mc- 
Cormick and the New York Times, 
Ernie Pyle and Westbrook Pegler, 
the Christian Science Monitor and 
the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, Frank 
Gannett (sponsor of the National 
Committee to Uphold Constitutional 
Government) , and the socialist Jew- 
ish Daily Forward. 

He approves the work of Arthur 
Krock and John O’Donnell as Wash- 
ington correspondents and only re- 
fers to Raymond Clapper in a derog- 
atory reference. 

Journalism is a “dignified profes- 
sion intended to educate and illumi- 
nate,” therefore the trend toward 
features and pictures is deplored, 
especially in the erstwhile dignified 


AP, which has gone from straight 
news to “comics, cookery and other 
features,” yet some of the features 
in the New York Daily News are 
“of value and informative.” 

The greatest effort should be 
made to impress upon the AP em- 
ployees the absolute need of objec- 
tivity, yet of Colonel McCormick he 
comments “anyone who throws him- 
self into the breach and changes this 
drift toward governmental eontrol 
of public opinion renders inestimable 
public service.” Elsewhere Mr. Vil- 
lard records the fact that the Daily 
Forward colors its news, ignores 
what it does not like, is biased, par- 
tial and partisan. Mr. Villard records 
the fact without protest. Arthur 
Krock, who “seeks plainly to be ob- 
jective” ... “is detested by the 
New Deal and by all those adorers 
of President Roosevelt who think 
that he can do no wrong.” Mr. Vil- 
lard adds that he cannot withhold 
high praise from Mr. Krock. Plainly 
it depends upon whose ox is gored, 
whose prejudices are catered to, if 
a writer is or is not accounted ob- 
jective. 

In spite of Mr. Villard’s apparent 
inconsistencies, a pattern of his prin- 
ciples of journalism does emerge 
from his writings. He is a pacifist, 
therefore the isolationist press what- 
ever its faults receives Mr. Villard’s 
commendation. Inasmuch as_ the 
Roosevelt administration was inter- 
ventionist, if for no other reason, 
Mr. Villard disapproves; therefore 
press criticism of the New Deal is 

It is not as simple as this. Mr. 
Villard is a crusading liberal. His 
ideal newspaper is a crusader. Re- 
porting the news is good, but it is 


not enough. Standing and fighting 
militantly for something—or better 
still attacking something, especially 
the government — ranks highest 
among Mr. Villard’s journalistic vir- 
tues. ¢ 

The press should keep particularly 
alert to the shortcomings of govern- 
ment, especially the administration 
in Washington—any administration 
—because the press is the people’s 
champion, and no government is 
perfect. 

Most crusaders get tired. Not Mr. 
Villard. His dynamic society is pass- 
ing through a permanent revolution 
and Mr. Villard himself is a kind of 
permanent Tom Paine. His scorn for 
the “crass materialism of the bulk 
of the American press” arises from 
a suspicion that it isn’t championing 
enough unpopular causes. 

This is the “disappearing daily” 
of Mr. Villard’s title essay. No news- 
paper can be all things to all men, 
and at the same time do its duty to 
the community as a newspaper. A 
monopoly newspaper could not be 
against enough things to satisfy Mr. 
Villard’s ideal, and remain alone in 
its field. Anyway, people ought to 
have an opposition newspaper to 
represent minority opinion, the un- 
der dog which Mr. Villard mentions 
so frequently. Whether or not they 
realize their need, the people ought 
to be so represented by such a pa- 
per. 
Mr. Villard says people buy news- 
papers for comics, sports, Hollywood 
news, radio timetables, “and not for 
their counsel or their leadership, not 
for any inspiration nor in any ex- 
pectation of finding them champion- 
ing any far-reaching, fundamental 
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reforms or leading them toward a 
better era.” 

How are you going to get the 
people to read a reform sheet? Mr. 
Villard is puzzled and discouraged. 
People and papers ought to be dif- 
ferent, but he does not know how 
to make them so. 

Cares E. Rogers 
Towa State College 


MANDATE OF THE PeropLE. By Je- 
rome S. Bruner. New York: Duell, 
Sloan and Pearce. 1944. 278 pp. 
$2.75. 

A Guwe To Pusuic Oprnton Pots. 
By George Gallup. Princeton, 
N. J.: Princeton University Press. 
1944. xviii +104 pp. $1.50. 


F YOU want a digest and a first- 

rate analysis of what the public 
thinks about important current is- 
sues as revealed by the leading opin- 
ion pollers, Dr. Bruner’s book will 
meet at least a part of your needs. 
Gallup’s little volume will inform 
you how the polls are conducted. 

From the reports of the main poll- 
ing organizations Dr. Bruner has 
mapped the climate of public opin- 
ion in which problems of peace and 
the post-war world will be decided. 
It is not the opinion leader, the pres- 
sure group or the statesman who is 
speaking in these pages. It is the 
man in the street whose authentic 
voice leaders have long sought to 
distinguish in the daily babble of 
opinion. 

Dr. Bruner, who is associate di- 
rector of the Office of Public Opinion 
Research in Princeton University, 
believes that the polls have brought 
us close to a means of finding out 


what the people want. Therefore, we 
are close to what the leader needs as 
a basis for deciding what is possible 
for the people to get and what it is 
wise for them to have. 

The mosaic of opinion which is 
laid out in the volume is divided in- 
to topics dealing with the world 
scene and problems concerning the 
home front. Dr. Bruner believes that 
our “relative insularity” is still evi- 
denced by greater interest in do- 
mestic than in international affairs, 
but that internationally we have 
nevertheless grown up fast since the 
last war. He suggests that concrete 
domestic issues are more intelligible 
to the respondents than more gen- 
eral principles of world politics. 

When war came, Americans placed 
the blame directly on Germany, 
though the people did not want the 
United States to get into the con- 
flict. But from May 1940 to Novem- 
ber 1941 events jolted our feeling 
of security, and opinion favoring aid 
to England jumped from 35 to 60 
per cent. Our interests appeared to 
be at stake. Moreover, as time went 


on, the sense of danger to ourselves: 


caused opinion to change more and 
more toward cooperation with other 
nations in a fight against a common 
menace. We reacted against a threat. 
Opinion went further: it favored 
more and more a world organization 
and a willingness to use force to 
keep the peace. Politically, opinion 
became willing to play ball with 
other nations. So far, however, opin- 
ion on reciprocal trade and on the 
pros and cons of economic collabora- 
tion is poorly informed. 

What Dr. Bruner calls a “mild 
but chronic form of anti-British al- 
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lergy” persists, but in the political 
sphere—more than in the economic 
sphere—opinion countenances close 
ties with Great Britain. Likewise, 
while suspicion of Russia continues, 
opinion agrees that we should co- 
operate with the USSR if we pos- 
sibly can do so. 

As to the enemy, the Japanese 
fare less well than the Germans at 
the hands of the “man in the street.” 
The Germans are warlike and they 
are too easily misled. The Japanese 
are warlike and they will likely al- 
ways want war for conquest. The 
enemy must be punished severely— 
the enemy peoples with mercy, but 
their leaders without mercy. The 
enemy must be disarmed, policed, 
and made to pay reparations until it 
hurts. 

Some clear threads of opinion are 
discernible on the home front, too. 
The polls show a disposition in 
favor of social security as insurance 
against a rainy day. But they show 
that the public says it wants busi- 
ness, labor and government to work 
out plans assuring jobs for all. 
While the public is willing to see 
enterprise remain free, it expects 
more government regulation of busi- 
ness in the public interest. The re- 
turning soldier particularly should 
be protected from unemployment, 
granted educational aids, and given 
a chance to obtain loans to set him- 
self up in business. A handout, like 
a soldier’s bonus, “is out.” 

In summary, the problems of war 
and peace are related to the per- 
sonal stake which the “common 
man” has in his world. Granted the 
accuracy of these interpretations of 
public opinion, the results of the 
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polls are a challenge to democracy. 
They are a challenge to journalism. 
The world’s problems are likely to 
become increasingly complex, and 
these complexities must be grasped 
by the common sense of the public. 
New issues must be translated “into 
the old thoughtways.” New difficul- 
ties added to life call for a public 
which is systematically, honestly, 
and not haphazardly informed. An 
enlightened public, not merely the 
hired public servant, must make its 
voice heard and must decide the is- 
sues, 

George Gallup’s reference book at- 
tempts to explain in simple and di- 
rect language the objectives, the 
techniques and the social usefulness 
of public opinion polls. The found- 
er and director of the American In- 
stitute of Public Opinion answers 
questions most frequently asked of 
polling organizations under the fol- 
lowing topics: the function of public 
opinion polls, the size of the sample, 
the cross section, the problem of 
questions, interviewers and _inter- 
viewing problems, polling accuracy, 
election predictions, interpretation 
and reporting of results, significance 
of public opinion poll results, poll- 
ing and the processes of democracy, 
measurement of the intensity of 
opinion, and miscellaneous problems 
of public opinion. 

Dr. Gallup reiterates the conten- 
tion that “the goal has nearly been 
reached when public opinion can be 
‘ascertainable at all times,” and 
when, therefore, leaders need not 
guess—much less ignore—the pub- 
lic’s views. Moreover, each year 
progress is made in the development 
of sampling and interviewing tech- 
niques. The author describes the 
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possibilities of intensive polls in 
“barometer areas,” in addition to 
polls based on a cross section of the 
population. 

He calls the “band wagon” theory 
“one of the oldest delusions of poli- 
tics,” and he cites the experiences 
of pollers to show that majority 
opinion declines as often as it in- 
creases. 

The volume is a more concise 
handbook than Gallup and Saul F. 
Rae’s “The Pulse of Democracy.” It 
is less technical and is in some re- 
spects a syllabus for the research- 
er’s text, Hadley Cantril’s “Gauging 
Public Opinion.” 

For the journalism teacher or in- 
formation specialist Who wants a 
course of readings which will ac- 
quaint him with the operations of 
the polls and the public’s opinions 
on important current issues, Bruner 
and Gallup, supplemented perhaps 
by Cantril’s volume, arg essential 
sources of information. Each com- 
plements the other, and each is a 


good job. 
O. NarziGer 
University of Minnesota 


ConsuUMER AND Opinion RESEARCH: 
Tue QUESTIONNAIRE TECHNIQUE. 
By Albert B. Blankenship. New 
York: Harper and Brothers. 1943. 
238 pp. $3.00. 

Gaveine Opinion. By Had- 
ley Cantril and Research Associ- 
ates. Princeton, N. J.: Princeton 
University Press. 1944. 318 pp. 
$3.75. 


IHESE two books, which ap 
peared within a few months of 
each other, have greatly enriched 


the literature in the field of survey- 
ing public opinion as it relates to 
political and social questions and to 
buying habits and attitudes. 

Dr. Blankenship, who is director 
of market research for N. W. Ayer 
and Son, Inc., has produced the 
most useful manual on questionnaire 
techniques in market research that 
has yet been published. 

As a guide for those engaged in 
consumer research, it covers all of 
the procedures, and in logical se- 
quence. The user of this tool will 
find scarcely anything omitted that 
he should know. The book is likewise 
useful for opinion research, although 
there are some omissions. 

The author has placed very con- 
veniently two tables on the vari- 
ance of samples of different sizes 
on the front end-papers. These 
tables, derived from H. C. Link 
and T. H. Brown, are, happily, com- 
puted on two standard errors in- 
stead of the usual three. Those of 
us who have used stratified samples 
of conventional size to forecast po- 
litical elections realize that the 5 per 
cent fiduciary level (i.e., two stand- 
ard errors) is entirely adequate. 

The volume by Professor Cantril 
and his associates in the Princeton 
University Office of Public Opinion 
Research is not a manual but a re- 
port on their numerous investiga- 
tions relating to the techniques of 
opinion research made on a founda- 
tion grant. The investigators studied 
the wording of questions, secret ver- 
sus non-secret ballots, refusals, the 
adequacy of small samples, inter- 
viewer bias, interviewer rapport, the 
reliability of interviewers’ control 
ratings and a few similar questions. 
Interviewers’ ratings of respond- 
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ents’ incomes were found to be far 
from perfect, yet fairly good. Further 
investigation is needed, however, in 
this aspect of opinion research. ° 

The investigators turned up 
eleven different pitfalls into which it 
is possible to fall because of the 
wording of questions. They found 
that the best devices for measuring 
intensity of opinion are (a) an in- 
dividual rating on sureness of opin- 
ion, and (b) self-rating on a graphic 
(thermometer) scale. 

Part Four throws much light on 
education, economic status and in- 
formation as determinants of opin- 
ion. 

The experiment on “trained” ver- 
sus “untrained” interviewers was so 
lacking in definition and controls 
that it does not appear to prove 
anything. 

No person doing work in this 
field should neglect acquaintance 
with these studies. 

Cantril includes a short discus- 
sion of areal sampling, a topic that 
is not mentioned by Blankenship. 
Inasmuch as this method of sam- 
pling is bound to have wider use in 
the postwar period due to the dislo- 
cation of population and the drastic 
changes in characteristics of the 
population, the omission of extended 
discussion is to be regretted. It is 
especially curious that the Cantril 
research associate, J. S. Stock, who 
discussed this topic, did not describe 
more fully areal sampling as used by 
the United States Bureau of the 
Census to measure the labor force 
and civilian requirements, since Mr. 
Stock himself had participated in 
the design of the sample. 

Cuitton R. 
Stanford University 
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Rapio Auprence MEASUREMENT. By 
Matthew N. Chappell and C. E. 
Hooper. New York: Stephen 
Daye. 1944. xix + 246 pp. Ill. 
$3.50. 


S volume represents the big- 
gest broadside yet fired by the 
authors in their long and continuous 
campaign to convince radio and ad- 
vertising executives that the coinci- 
dental method of measuring radio 
audiences (telephone polling in se- 
lected cities during the actual broad- 
cast) is the only really satisfactory 
method of measurement yet devel- 
oped. 

Although there is considerable 
new material in the book, much of 
the contents represents a compila- 
tion of information previously pub- 
lished in articles and pamphlets by 
the authors. 

Because of the emphasis placed 
on the coincidental method, the 
book’s contents would have been 
more accurately described had a 
sub-title, “with special reference to 
the coincidental method,” been 
added to the present title. The em- 
phasis may be justified in view of 
the fact the Cooperative Analysis of 
Broadcasting, chief competitor of 
C. E. Hooper, Inc., has shifted to use 
of the coincidental procedure; but 
the reader is often too keenly aware 
of the “sales talk” presentation. 

The first four chapters present 
briefly the history of commercial ra- 
dio audience measurement, the selec- 
tion of populations to be measured, 
the sample requirements within 
these populations, and an “ABC” 
explanation of the relation between 
sample size and statistical reliabil- 
ity. 
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The next two chapters (filling 100 
of the 228 text pages) are devoted 
to a presentation of the coincidental 
method—how it operates, and what 
patterns of listening have been de- 
termined by ten years of observa- 
tion of the influence of such factors 
as season of the year, day of the 
week, time of day, geographical loca- 
tion, station competition and so on 
upon the size and composition of ra- 
dio audiences. There is a useful com- 
pilation of charts and text that the 
student of audience trends would 
otherwise have to search out through 
several years of technical publica- 
tions. 

One chapter deals with recall 
methods, including day-part recall 
and printed roster; another chapter 
discusses the more recent mechani- 
cal recorder technique and listener 
panels. The final chapter considers 
possibilities of the coincidental 


method in combination with each 


of the other techniques. 

As might be expected from the 
authors’ years of work in developing 
the coincidental method and de- 
fending it against all rivals, the 
chapters presenting their methods do 
so principally affirmatively and in 
considerable detail, while the chap- 
ters treating other methods empha- 
size their shortcomings as contrasted 
to the advantages of the coincidental 
method. 

That the book is aimed at busi- 
ness men rather than at academi- 
cians is indicated rather plainly by 
Mr. Chappell in the preface when 
he says: 

All advertising and media research is 
psychological research — psychological 


research of such scope and magnitude 
that no university could dream of con- 


ducting it. Universities neither can nor 
can be expected to contribute in any 
great measure to the science of human 
behavior on this scale involving large 
numbers of people. The responsibility 
for its development must rest with 
business. 


This statement takes in a lot of 
territory. 

The book contains forty-one 
charts, fifteen tables, a glossary of 
terms and an index. 

Currrorp F. WEIGLE 
Standford University 


Rapro 1942-438. Edited by 
Paul F. Lazarsfeld and Frank N. 
Stanton. New York: Duell, Sloan 
and Pearce. 1944. 599 pp. $5.00. 


N SPITE of the war, the latest 

edition of this volume contains a 

considerable amount of new data and 
describes several new techniques. 

On the technical side, the volume 
presents a complete description 
of the operation of the Lazarsfeld- 
Stanton program analyzer and a 
digest of analyzer findings. Adapta- 
tion of this device for the analysis of 
films is also described. 

Other articles relating to tech- 
niques concern “adjacent” listening; 
the non-listener; and the 1941 CBS 
forecast panel. 

Another paper describes radio re- 
search in Great Britain. The BBC, 
it seems, uses three methods: aided 
recall (roster), measures of audience 
size, panels for various types of 
programs; and a system of “Local 
Correspondents,” including those in 
the armed services. 

The operation of OWI’s Radio 
Bureau in the first year of its estab- 
lishment is described, with special 
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attention to allocation of war effort 


Three papers relate to daytime 
serials. One describes the composi- 
tion of the audience and another 
analyzes content with particular 
emphasis on listener identification 
with the protagonist. All three ar- 
ticles are invaluable contributions to 
our knowledge of individual psy- 
chology. 

Of considerable value to the 
student of radio are papers on pop- 
ular music and the psychology of 
commercials. 

The volume appears to be padded 
by an article on interview bias 
which had already appeared in the 
Archives of Psychology and a rather 
pointless analysis of biographies in 
the Saturday Evening Post and 
Collier's. The reason for including 
the latter paper is explained by the 
authors in a paragraph which should 
interest teachers of journalism: “As 
time goes on, it becomes increasing- 
ly evident that the field of radio 
research will ultimately merge with 
the study of magazines, newspapers, 
films and television into one broader 
discipline of communications re- 
search.” 

Cuitton R. Buss 
Stanford University 


One Hunprep Great Years: THe 
Story or THE Trimes-PICAYUNE 
FroM Its Founpine To 1940. By 
Thomas Ewing Dabney. Baton 
Rouge: Louisiana State University 
Press. 1944. xii + 552, $4.00. 


HIS meaty volume is the prod- 
uct of five years of research and 
writing by the author, a pioneer 
member of the New Orleans States 
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staff and a historical scholar of 
ability. The title properly empha- 
sizes the period covered rather than 
the paper studied. For the book is, 
indeed, not so much the history of 
a particular paper as it is the his- 
tory of a city, state and nation as 
reflected in the columns of that 
paper. Since America has few more 
interesting cities than New Orleans, 
the story is bound to be a colorful 
and dramatic one. 

Indicative of the highlights in the 
story are these selections from the 
fifty-three one-word chapter head- 
ings: Challenge, Struggle, Crisis, 
Whistling, War, Reconstruction, 
Pestilence, Mafia, Lottery, K. K. K., 
Sugar, Waterways, Crash, Long, and 
Victory. The “Victory” is that won 
in 1939-40 by the Times-Picayune 
and its afternoon crusader, the 
States, over the Huey Long machine. 
For this the two papers were 
awarded the Sigma Delta Chi prize 
for courage in journalism. 

Through the variegated tapestry 
of events from 1837 to 1940 runs 
the thread of the Picayune’s own 
story, though at times it is difficult 
to discern. One significant fact is 
that the paper’s founders, Frances 
Lumsden and George Wilkins Ken- 
dall, had ideas very similar to those 
which made a success of the penny 
papers established in the North dur- 
ing this same period: lively writ- 
ing, local news, enterprise, and low 
price. As the Daily Picayune, it was 
the first paper in New Orleans to 
sell for less than a dime. It retailed 
for six and a quarter cents, the 
“picayune” from whence came its 
original name. The present title 
dates back to 1914, when the Daily 
Picayune merged with the Times- 
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Democrat (founded in 1863 and 
1875). The Daily States (founded 
in 1880) was taken over as an after- 
noon edition in 1933. A flashback on 
each of these papers is given as a 
merger takes place. 

This reviewer would be willing to 
exchange a little of the general his- 
tory retold in the book for more 
“inside information” about the Pica- 
yune and its personnel. He would 
have appreciated, too, more foot- 
notes of documentation instead of 
so many that merely explain jour- 
nalistic terms. But these are minor 
matters in which the general reader 
probably would cast his vote for Mr. 
Dabney’s choice of both content and 
technique. 

Equally fascinating with the story 
of George Wilkins Kendall, who was 
the subject of an excellent full- 
length biography last year, are Mr. 
Dabney’s chapters dealing with the 
less widely known Pearl Rivers 
(Eliza Jane Poitevent), the first 
woman publisher of an important 
daily in the United States. When 
she was only twenty-seven she in- 
herited the Daily Picayune with a 
debt of $80,000 from her first hus- 
band, Alva Morris Holbrook. Later 
she married-her business manager, 
George Nicholson, who became co- 
publisher of the paper. But it was 
Pearl Rivers who put the paper on 
its financial feet and introduced such 
vital elements as the first writings 
of Dorothy Dix (Mrs. Elizabeth M. 
Gilmer) . 

All in all, Mr. Dabney has han- 
dled a mass of material with both 
historical discrimination and jour- 
nalistic skill. 

Raymonp B. Nrxon 
Emory University 
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Tue DEVELOPMENT OF THE COLO- 
NIAL Newspaper. By Sidney 
Kobre. Pittsburgh: Colonial Press. 
1944. xii+188 pp. Ill. Paper 
cover. $3.50. 


O READ _Kobre’s book is like 

browsing through stacks of old 
colonial papers, without of course 
the bother of sorting them through 
for their occasional gems of curious 
report, humor, history, and per- 
sonalia. Kobre went through a great 
many volumes, I am sure, probably 
at least as many as any historian of 
the colonial press who preceded him, 
including Isaiah Thomas, and he has 
done a fascinating job of excerpting, 
digesting, and interpreting what he 
found. 

In form, the book takes up the 
colonial period chronologically, with 
sections assigned to each of three 
time-spans, 1690-1725, 1725-1750, 
and 1750-1783. In each of these 
sections, Kobre has chapters that 
each deal in some detail with one 
city’s or state’s newspapers, their 
publishers, and their social settings. 
Thomas (as revised by Munsell), 
S. N. D. North, and Clarence Brig- 
ham give a lot of this information, 
and Henry S. Parsons’ “Check List” 
(1936) is a fine outline, but Kobre 
had the advantage of better files 
than Thomas, more detailed knowl- 
edge of the early papers than North, 
and less preoccupation with bibli- 
ographical minutiae than the very 
helpful Brigham. Kobre also gives 
a broader and more detailed treat- 
ment than did Cook in her “Literary 
Influences in Colonial Newspapers.” 

Kobre admits that his monograph 
is a sociological study, but it does 
not suffer from clouds of sociological 
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fog, a type of atmospheric disturb- 
ance to which journalists are par- 
ticularly allergic, and with cause. 
Kobre wanted “to picture how the 
changing character of the American 
people and their dynamic social sit- 
uation produced and conditioned the 
colonial newspaper.” He believes 
that, at this distance, we “can see 
the institution without the bias with 
which we scrutinize the press in our 
own day. We can also see the forces 
behind the newspaper of that era 
objectively. Then, we can discover 
certain patterns of newspaper be- 
havior, certain cycles of develop- 
ment, which repeated in different 
forms throughout the entire history 
of journalism.” 

Of Kobre’s points, as quoted, I 
would quarrel only with his conten- 
tion that we can see the forces at 
play in any one era more objectively 
than in any other, especially if this 
means more accurately and more 
functionally, and his talk about 
“certain cycles of development, 
which repeated in different forms 
throughout the entire history of 
journalism” (italics mine), is surely 
a notion that has not been demon- 
strated. What we presumably lose 
in prejudice, in going back in time, 
we offset by faulty records, by de- 
pendence upon remote literary rec- 
ords rather than upon actual obser- 
vation, in short by the compounding 
of the prejudice of others. History 
can provide perspective; incidents 
from remote times and places fur- 
nish useful contrasts to the contem- 
porary and immediate; but to under- 
stand our society we are always con- 
fronted with the immediate or ulti- 
mate need of studying our society— 
today. 


On the critical side, I might also 
raise a question as to Kobre’s en- 
thusiasm over and dependence upon 
the late Professor W. A. Dill’s sta- 
tistics on the colonial press. More 
adequate ones are available, based 
either upon Brigham’s or Parsons’ 
work. More might also have been 
made of what Thomas called Riv- 
ington’s “daily.” I quote the 1810 
edition of Thomas’ work. 

In his concluding chapter, given 


to an analysis of his findings, Kobre - 


sums up how publishers in the colo- 
nial period “then altered the char- 
acter of their products to conform 
to . . . transformations in society. 
. . . Expensive machinery, large per- 
sonnel and extensive office buildings 
and plants were not necessary. Given 
these economic and_ technological 
conditions, a free press was easily 
secured for the people. It would 
automatically result, the colonists 
thought, as long as publishers were 
freed from political control.” This 
suggests that Kobre proposes to 
carry his investigations and analyses 
further. This would be useful. 
Aurrep McCuiune LEE 
Wayne University 
* * 


Tuomas Barnes or Tue 
By Derek Hudson. Cambridge, 
England: University Press. 1944. 
xii + 196 pp. $3.25. 

HE subject of this slim biog- 

raphy was one of the most pow- 
erful journalists of his time. As 
editor of The (London) Times be- 
tween 1817 and 1841, Barnes made 
the influence of that paper felt in 
the highest political circles. His op- 
position or support of legislation or 
ministries meant their success or 
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failure. This volume describes how 
John Walter II, son of The Times’ 
founder, sought a responsible, able 
writer to edit the journal and to 
write its leading editorials at a time 
when the paper, established in 1785, 
was on a stable financial basis, freed 
from its dependence on the favor of 
political groups. 

After trying out several editors, 
Walter promoted Barnes to the job. 
His choice was eminently wise. 
Barnes extended the influence and 


power of The Times until it became 


known as “The Thunderer,” re- 
spected and feared by English po- 
litical leaders. Barnes worked behind 
a cloak of anonymity, never signing 
his articles, although it appears he 
was known to members of parlia- 
ment. When he died he received a 
two-line obituary in The Times, 
which recalls the two-line death 
notice for Charles A. Dana in the 
New York Sun. 

While this great journalist is dealt 
with in volume one of The History 
of The Times, Mr. Hudson has 
chosen to do a biography of Barnes 
which will round out our picture of 
him. Because of the anonymity un- 
der which he wrote, Barnes has not 
received hitherto his just biograph- 
cial reward. Hudson’s book must be 
read in conjunction with the longer 
history, one illuminating the other. 
There are many letters and numer- 
ous behind-the-scenes incidents in 
this biography which cast light on 
the political positions taken by the 
paper described in the larger vol- 
ume. The history, on the other hand, 
has a greater amount of concrete 
detail regarding the development of 
The Times during Barnes’ notable 
editorship. 
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Although there were, no doubt, 
many difficulties in the way of 
rounding out the portrait of anony- 
mous Barnes—to this reviewer the 
portrait is still but a sketch. In a 
biography of Barnes one expected to 
find some explanation for his mo- 
tives, for his support or opposition 
to this political-economic policy or 
that. But this is missing. The author 
merely says that Barnes’ “overrid- 
ing aims were the greatness of Eng- 
land and the security of the middle 
class whose leading advocate he had 
become.” This is the beginning of 
an explanation, but not an entirely 
adequate answer. 

Mr. Hudson is at pains to explain 
Barnes’ close relationship with the 
outstanding political figures of the 
day and to sketch Barnes’ support 
and opposition to certain parlia- 
mentary measures. These sections 
are tantalizing rather than informa- 
tive, because adequate analysis is 
not given of these bills nor of what 
they meant in the development of 
English life. If the analysis were 
adequate, the real significance of 
The Times as a social institution in- 
fluencing and, at the same time, 
being affected by the existing politi- 
cal, social and economic conditions 
in England, would stand out. 

This biography (and indeed The 
History of The Times as well) sug- 
gests the need for further studies 
in the social evolution of the English 
newspaper and the relationship of 
the English press to American jour- 
nalism 


At the end of the biography is 
added some of the editor’s essays on 
a variety of subjects, edited by 
Harold Childs, revealing Barnes’ vig- 
orous style and the fact that litera- 


ture lost a great writer when The 
Times gained its first great editor. 
Smpney Kosre 


Tue House or Macmiian (1843- 
1943). By Charles Morgan. New 
York: Macmillan Company. 1944. 
248 pp. $3.00. 


HIS was meant to be “a note 

on the personality, rather than 
the history, of a great publishing 
house.” So one finds the story of 
three generations of Macmillans, 
from 1843 to 1943, with even more 
emphasis on them as high-grade hu- 
man beings than as successful pub- 
lishers, always as canny as Scotsman 
ever come. The author achieves his 
purpose, perhaps working under the 
handicap of an over-friendly com- 
plex and including not a little detail 
primarily interesting to the clan 
Macmillan. 


The interpretative study, though 
also a chronicle in broad outline, 
gives evidence of much painstaking 
research. It tells the story of Daniel 
and Alexander—poor Scottish boys, 
who first become a bookseller’s as- 
sistants, then bookshop keepers, and 
finally major publishers—and of 
their sons and grandsons, who con- 
tinue the Macmillan traditions of 
trying to serve the artistic and the 
social good with their books, of ad- 
vising constantly with authors to 
make their product the best possible, 
and of making few publishing con- 
tracts unless the prospects for com- 
pany profits were reasonably good. 

The most interesting chapters deal 
with the firm’s distinguished authors, 
such as Kingsley, Arnold, Gladstone, 
Pater, Lewis Carroll, Henry James, 
Tennyson, Hardy, Kipling, and 
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Yeats, and with others whom Mac- 

millan’s lost, such as G. B. Shaw. 

The correspondence between the 

publishers and many writers gives 

an intimate, unusual, and absorbing 
approach to literary giants. 

In this story of the London house 
—the American branch and the 
world-wide organization are to be 
treated in a later volume—Mr. Mor- 
gan writes well but seldom brilliant- 
ly. He has selected most of his 
particulars with an admirable sense 
of significance and balance, and has 
properly stressed the Macmillan’s 
human side, their avoidance of 
cliques and sects, their fearlessness 
in controversy (as in “the book 
war”), their foresight jn scientific 
and educational publishing, their in- 
sistence upon skilled craftsmanship, 
and their unvarying impulse to exert 
nothing but wholesome public influ- 
ence through their widely circulated 
volumes. Not the least service of this 
history is to demonstrate to a mod- 
ern doubting world how serviceable 
to the multitude, how sympathetic 
and understanding, how constructive 
and responsible, how creditable to 
its country and the world, how 
steady and enduring, and how profit- 
able to its principles a capitalistic 
enterprise can be when properly run. 

P. I. Reep 

West Virginia University 

* * * 

A Century or Cartoons. 
By Allan Nevins and Frank Wei- 
tenkampf. New York: Charles 
Scribner's Sons. 1944. 192 pp. Iil. 
$3.50. 


NY reader who has a scrap of 
interest in the political history 
of his country will find this volume 
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enthralling. Exactly one hundred re- 
productions of cartoons and carica- 
tures have been selected by Nevins 
and Weitenkampf to illustrate the 
story of caricature in the United 
States from 1800 to 1900. The book 
gives us a lively sense of party con- 
troversy, beginning with the days of 
Federalist opposition to the philoso- 
phies of the French Revolution. The 
final cartoon brings the story to 
1902. 

The editors of the volume hardly 
need tell us that “despite their 
limitations American cartoons are 
invaluable to the student of political 
history,” nor can we do less than 
subscribe to the statement that “car- 
toons are singularly useful in por- 
traying the spell which various 
personalities have cast over the pub- 
lic mind.” The panorama of illus- 
trations ataply confirms these ob- 
servations. 

Granted that “the political car- 
toon is a valuable item in the docu- 
mentary cutfit of the historian,” we 
may add that the selections in this 
book are also valuable items in the 
story of graphic arts. The editors 
mention the great period of produc- 
tivity that came in with lithography. 
Then came the brightly tinted litho- 
graphic cartoons of Puck and Judge, 
to be succeeded by the simpler line 
drawings of the cartoonists on the 
daily newspapers, who had the ad- 
vantage of taking up “every striking 
issue as soon as it broke.” 

Implicit in the story is the emer- 
gence of types of journalism. Here 
we are impressed once more with 
the important influence on opinion 
of Harper's, Leslie’s, Puck, Judge, 
and even the early Life. Fleeting 
mention is given to the founding and 
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success of some of these illustrated 
periodicals. May we hope that Nev- 
ins and Weitenkampf will give us 
an entire volume on Puck and Judge, 
two overlooked items in the history 
of journalism as conventionally writ- 
ten? 

The “Introduction” to this volume 
compresses what might have been 
an entire volume into a ten-page 
comment on cartooning. It is histori- 
cal and analytical. Here is an ex- 
tremely intelligent comment on the 
requirements of a really good politi- 
cal cartoon and the pitfalls that 
surround political caricature. Here 
Nast, Keppler, Gillam and others 
come to life. Reproductions of Nast’s 
great cartoons on the Tweed Ring 
(page 119) and his “Compromise 
With the South” (page 105) could 
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well adorn the walls of every School 
of Journalism library. The authors re- 
gard Nast as among the best half- 
dozen cartoonists in the world. 
Keppler emerges from the pages of 
the volume with increased stature, 
at least for this reviewer. The moral 
purpose of these great cartoonists 
shines out. 

Note to Messrs. Nevins and Wei- 
tenkampf: Why not bring out a sec- 
ond volume with the story of the 
cartoon from 1900 to date? 

As the readers of the JourNALISM 
QuaRTERLY well know, Nevins is a 
professor of American history, Co- 
lumbia University, a Pulitzer prize 
winner for biography, and a one- 
time member of the editorial staffs 
of the New York Evening Post and 
the New York World. Mr. Weiten- 
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A Manual for Copyeditors 
ROBERT E. GARST 
THEODORE M. BERNSTEIN 
$2.75 
Columbia University Press 
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kampf is the former curator of 
prints, New York Public Library. 
D. Casey 
University of Minnesota 
* 


Free Woritp Tueartre. Nineteen 
New Radio Plays. Edited by Arch 
Oboler and Stephen Longstreet. 
New York: Random House. 1944. 
xiv + 270 pp. $2.75. 


HOMAS Mann opens his in- 

troduction to this book by say- 
ing it is “likely to be a sensation.” 
Arch Oboler follows in his preface 
by announcing that its plays were 
written to reach “the upper 10 per 
cent intelligence quotient” who 
“were not listening to the ordinary 
bludgeoning war messages.” 

As this is written, two months 
after the book’s publication, it ap- 
pears that Mr. Mann’s somewhat 
pious prophecy was unfulfilled. The 
book has not been a sensation. That 
it is propaganda in what Mr. Mann 
painstakingly, if unoriginally, de- 
scribes as the proper sense of the 
word is true: propaganda for the 
ideas that its writers consider what 
America is fighting for. But it is not 
sensational that a group of intelli- 
gent and skillful craftsmen wrote 
nineteen propaganda plays, that the 
Blue Network broadcast them and 
that Random House published them. 
Laudable, but not sensational. 

As for Mr. Oboler’s smug hope 
that the plays would reach the 
“upper 10 per cent,” it appears to 
miss the boat on two scores: That 
the upper 10 per cent is about the 
poorest 10 per cent in radio listen- 
ing; and that only a few of the plays 
reach the high standard of subtlety, 
penetration and honesty of thought 
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which Mr. Oboler apparently be- 
lieved they must, and would, have 
in order to recommend themselves 
to his select audience. 

The plays are good radio plays. 
Some of them are excellent radio, 
all better than average. One or two 
of them reach genuine heights of 
emotional effectiveness; at least two 
of them offer real inventiveness in 
the use of the radio medium. On the 
other hand, some of them depend 
on sentimentality to the point of 
mawkishness—a quality that would 
be more likely to cause the upper 
10 per cent to twist its dials than 
to respond to the plays’ appeals. 

One cannot help contrasting this 
collection with its earlier counter- 
part, “This Is War” (New York: 
Dodd, Mead and Company, 1942). 
The “This Is War” collection con- 
sists of the thirteen radio plays 
broadcast early in 1942 on all four 
major networks; their purpose too 
was propagandistic, and their au- 
thors, headed by Norman Corwin, 
were radio and literary notables. As 
radio propaganda, they were criti- 
cized as having been too “highbrow” 
to reach much of anybody but the 
upper 10 per cent. They depended 
heavily on fact, which the newer 
collection does not; they offer a good 
deal more ingenuity in the use of 
the radio idiom than the newer 
series; and to me they seem a good 
deal more stimulating, both intel- 
lectually and emotionally. 

In short, I believe that, if the 
purposes of the two series had been 
precisely reversed, the results for 
each would have been more satis- 


factory. 
Mrrcnett V. CHARNLEY 
University of Minnesota 
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Crvm Lierties. By Osmond K. 
Fraenkel. New York: Viking Press. 
1944. x + 277 pp. $3.00. 


LIGHTLY more than 50 pages 
of this volume on civil liberties 
pertain directly to journalism. Mr. 
Fraenkel has given an excellent sur- 
vey of the operation of the provi- 
sions of the Bill of Rights in various 
fields such as searches and seizures, 
equal protection, suffrage, and ha- 
beas corpus. His chapter on freedom 
of speech and of the press is an 
accurate summary of material which 
can be found more extensively in 
standard books on law of the press. 
Of special interest are the eight 
pages devoted to freedom of expres- 
sion in wartime which summarize 
the effect of the present war on lib- 
erty of the press. 


_ Mr. Fraenkel’s interpretations are 
unusually sound, and he takes the 
liberal position that civil liberties 
should not be denied even to those 
who reject the political philosophy 
underlying these liberties. 
Frep S. Sresert 

University of Illinois 


* * * 


Non-Fiction. By Walter . 
S. Campbell. Boston: The Writer, 
Inc. 1944. xiv + 321 pp. $3.00. 


O AID the amateur or the pro- 

fessional in approaching the 
writing of various types of articles, 
books, biography, and scientific 
papers and to show him how to ap- 
ply the principles of psychology is 
the purpose of this newest book on 
non-fiction writing. 


Definite and Practical 


Handbook for High School Journalism 


By ANNE LANE SAVIDGE 
and GUNNAR HORN 


A guide for first year high school 
students of journalism, covering all 
the steps in producing a newspaper, 
writing headlines, copyreading, and 
proofreading. Includes a style man- 
ual and a helpful bibliography. May 
be used either with or without a 
textbook. $1.48 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


Boston New York Chicago Atlanta 
San Francisco Dallas London 
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Although previous books on fact 
writing are based on psychological 
appeals, none of the authors attempt- 
ed such a close tie-in as does 
Mr. Campbell in this, his seven- 
teenth book. Out of his experience in 
writing books for other writers, biog- 
raphies, histories, verse, novels, and 
children’s books he has compiled an 
interesting text, certain portions of 
which have appeared before in 
magazines for writers and historians. 

Elements of subject matter, treat- 
ment, “patterns,” writing, and sell- 
ing of shorter articles and the 
problems of the longer manuscript, 
including details of research, prepa- 
ration, and the writing of books are 
discussed carefully. The chapter on 
biography will be suggestive to those 
who aspire to that field of non- 
fiction. The scientist preparing a 
paper will find many excellent points 
to aid in holding his reader’s inter- 
est as well as informing the reader 
concerning laboratory discoveries. 

The chapter on contracts will be 
helpful to the amateur in gaining a 
business-like approach to publishers 
since it explains concisely the rea- 
sors for many of the existing pub- 
lishing practices. 

Models for study, some of which 
are drawn from Mr. Campbell’s own 
writing, as well as from some of his 
students at the University of Okla- 
homa, are well selected and should 
create a desire on the part of the be- 
ginner to get at his own writing imme- 
diately. 

The class room teacher of writ- 
ing, particularly if his own experi- 
ence in writing or teaching of 
writing is limited, will find the ques- 
tions in the “Work Programs” at 
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the end of the chapters stimulating 

to his students and helpful in teach- 

ing the novice to be conscious of 
reader appeals and other devices to 
hold interest. 

Some of the references in the bib- 
liography, which is limited to a 
page and a half, do not include the 
author’s more recent and up to date 
editions. 

Hexen M. Parrerson 

University of Wisconsin 

* 

How to Epit an 
caTion. By Garth Bentley. New 
York: Harper and Brothers. 1944. 
x + 200 pp. $2.50. 


M* BENTLEY has done a good 
job of living up to his title. 
He has conscientiously—and humor- 
ously—described all the minutiae of 
the production of a successful house 
organ (he prefers the less common 
but more specific term “employee 
publication”). He has detailed its 
philosophy, analyzed its content, 
format, periodicity, staff organiza- 
tion—even its mailing classification. 
It’s hard to think of anything he has 
neglected. 

The result, in my opinion, is the 
most useful manual ever offered to 
that orphan among journalists, the 
house organ editor. All too often— 
as Mr. Bentley recognizes— the 
house organ editor is also the per- 
sonnel manager, the sales director or 
the secretary to a vice president. It’s 
for this editor, whose right hand 
neither knows nor has time to find 
out what his editorial left is doing, 
that Mr. Bentley is writing. For this 
editor the book is excellent. For the 
editor who is himself a professional, 
or for the teacher of magazine writ- 
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ing and editing who knows his busi- 
ness, it has little more than recall 
value. 

This limitation grows out of the 
fact that Mr. Bentley has brought 
virtually no imagination, inventive- 
ness or originality into his book. He 
has been amazingly thorough. But 
his thoroughness consists in pains- 
takingly listing everything that good 
house organ editors know and do— 
it involves no hint of departure from 
familiar paths. 

Apart from the overwhelming 
mass of technical suggestion—which 
the inexperienced house organ editor 
will hail with whoops of joy—Mr. 
Bentley goes to a good deal of pain 
to say what he thinks an employee 
publication is. He sees it clearly as 
a servant of management—as an 
instrument to draw employees closer 
to employers, as a lubricant to the 
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wheels of industry. And he thinks 
it must be a specialized counterpart 
of the country weekly, at least to ~ 
the extent that it depends heavily 
on personalities and on “local” news 
and features. 

The book would probably be use- 
ful collateral reading for journalism 
students. Much of its material would 
be stale, even to journalism juniors. 
But its scores of specific tips on 
where and how successful stories and 
departments have been developed by 
house organ editors would have sug- 
gestive value. 

Mr. Bentley, now in the Army, is 
on leave from his position as direc- 
tor of employee relations and editor 
of employee publications for the 
Seng Company, Chicago. He is a 
past president of the National Coun- 
cil of Industrial Editors Association. 

M. V.C. 


A 


Press and Communications 


An Annotated Bibliography of Journalism 
Subjects in American Magazines 

Edited by F. E. Merwin and F. K. Baskette 
May, June and July, 1944 


The press and radio received their most difficult assignment of World 
War II when American, British, and Canadian troops landed on the beaches 
of Normandy on June 6. A large number of articles listed in this bibliography 
described how the twin problems of censorship and news coverage were 
overcome. 

Results of readership surveys conducted by newspapers and radio chains 
provoked interest and also argument. 

Increasing interest was noted in the position of the newspaper both at 


ADVERTISING 
Anonymous. Advertisers’ Opinions Differ on Cowles’ Network Idea. E&P 77:23 p7, 


June 8. 
Some fear flexibility in scheduling of advertising accounts would be lost. 
—— April Newspaper War Ads Value $3,204,547. E&P 77:31 p51, July 29 
—— “Boards” Prosper. Business Week p83, July 1. 
Despite disappearance of the automobile tourist, billboard industry is booming. 
—— Fine Art in Ads. Business Week p76, May 20. 
— —Graphic Arts Committee Urges That Ad Men and Advertisers Take Lead in 
Postwar Plans. Publishers Auxiliary 79:23 pl, June 3. 
—— Harvard Makes Advertising Media Study. E&P 77:23 p16, June 3. 
Graduate School of Business seeks to determine factors in media selection. 
—— It Paid to Advertise. House and Garden 86:1 p32, July. 
Reprints of old advertisements. 
—— Media Slug It Out. Business Week p84, June 3. 
Report of newspaper vs. radio advertising fight over survey of audiences. 
—— P &G Largest Advertisers in All Media. E&P 77:25 p16, June 17. 
Soap company led all others in four advertising outlets. 
—— Proprietaries Adopt New Advertising Code. E&P 77:21 p24, May 20. 
ae Formula in War Advertising Adopted by WMC. Broadcasting 27:5 
p59, July 31. 
Specific procedures laid down by committee to be followed in measuring war 
theme advertising. 
—— Total June Linage Off 1.2%; Financial Gains 13.1%. E&P 77:30 p46, July 22. 
Cowtgs, Jonn. Shop Talk at Thirty. E&P 77:24 p96, June 10. 
Minneapolis publisher advocates network idea for advertising. 
Lasner, Mary Exizaszetnu. April Linage Down 7%; Loss Is Chiefly in Retail. E&P 
77:21 p60, May 20. 
— NAEA Cummatiii Stresses Universal Coperation. E&P 77:24 p13, June 10. 
Newspaper advertising executives urged to extend information service. 
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Mayer, Artuur L. Premature Obituary. Harper's 189: 1130 p155, July. 
Some adventures and blunders in movie advertising 
ea Sees Network Idea Not Applicable to Newspapers. E&P 77: 28 
11 y 8 
Gomantels by the president of the Paul Block Newspapers. 
SWAGERMAN, J. Networks Seen as Vital to Medium’s Future. 
E&P 77:30 p9, J 
New approach only way to recoup losses. 
Tow1e, Fetrxx. ANCAM Weighs Post-War, Elects O’Donnell President. E&P 77:25 


pls, June 17. 
CIRCULATION 


AnonyMovs. Dailies Rush Extras on Big Invasion. E&P 77:24 pll, June 10. 

a Gerorce A. Shows Need for Higher Rate on Home Delivery. E&P 77:21 
p46, May 20. 

Enos, Bertram. An Indiana Daily’s “Egg Day” Has Proved a Bigger Success Every 
Day Since 1931. Publishers Auxiliary 79:20 pl, May 13. 


COMMUNITY NEWSPAPER 


ANONYMOUS. a Weeklies to Build $460,000 Promotion Fund. American Press 
62:9 pls, i 

_ an untry Press Faces Postwar Era with Confidence. Publishers Aux- 
iliary 79:20 pl, May 18. 
Mergenthaler survey results show note of optimism. 

— APA “yA with Advertising Agencies’ Committee on Weeklies. American Press 
62:9 p7, July. 

— State Press Urges N.E.A. to Divorce N.AS. Publishers Auxiliary 79:26 pl, 
une 24, 

p7, June 
Average weekly gets $900 revenue from present outlets. 

—— 40% of Weeklies Won’t Run Brewers’ Campaign. American Press 62:8 p6, June. 

—— Is No News Sacred? American Press 62:9 p31, July. 

service. 

Aid Bill. E&P 77:27 p11, 
Convention asks favorable congressional action on advertising measu: 

9 plg, July 


—— Weeklies and Small Dailies Give Invasion Story Big Play. Publishers Auxiliary 
79:25 pl, June 17. 


Worr, Atos F. Measuring the Effect of Agriculutural Advertising. Journal of Farm 
Economics 26:2 p827, May. 


CRITICISM AND DEFENSE OF THE PRESS 


Anonymous. American Firster. Time 48:22 p56, May 29 
Publisher Joseph Medill Patterson says New York Daily News is big because 
people approve of its “America First” line. 

—— Newspapers Fail in a “Year of Crisis.” Guild Reporter 11:13 PS, June 15. 
ran ema aa Lewis, writing in Colorado Editor, condemn record of 


ess during war. 
Show. Guild Reporter 11:10 p9, May 1. 
The Guild sees little new in deliberations of ANPA and ASNE. 
Isaacs, Norman E. Shop Talk at Thirty. E&P 77:28 p64, July 8. 
Mediocrity of editorial departments termed major fault of American press. 
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Jounson, Matcoim. Record Shows Increasing FDR Hostility Toward Press. E&P 
77:28 p9, July 8. 
Survey of presidential statements reveals rising trend in criticism. 

Ling, a Says Newspapers Must Improve Appearance and Appeal. E&P 77:28 
p49, July 8. 


EDITORIAL INFLUENCE AND METHODS 


Anonymous. Gumption. News Week 24:2 p80, July 10. 
hicago Tribune puts back two comic strips after reader — 

—— Local News Tops in 69th Reader Study. E&P 77:19 p54, May 6. 

—— Marxism and the Times. Time 48:18 p86, May 1. 

New York Times article on Russian capitalism brings repercussions. 

—— Newspapers Get Break on 4th Term Story. E&P 77:29 p20, July 15. 

President uses press conference to read letter accepting nomination, if made. 
——N. Y. Times History Survey Wins Pulitzer 43 Medal. E&P 77:19 p7, May 6. 
Pegler Dropped by Chicago News. Guild Reporter 11:11 p8, May 15. 
Columnist accused of allowing feelings to overcome reasoning powers. 

—— Roosevelt Says Press Failed in Ward Case. E&P 77:20 p38, May 18. 

Blames public lack of understanding of issue on press and radio. 

BenteL, Dwicut. Dewey Has Learned How to Handle Press. E&P 77:28 p12, July 8. 
How Republican presidential nominee managed his press conference at Chicago 
convention. 

Boyte, Hau. Troops Want Truth Told to the Folks Back Home. Quill 32:3 p3, May- 
June. 

Fercuson, J. D. Milwaukee Journal Helps Vets Become Useful Citizens. National 
Publisher 23:7 p14, June. 

Fisupetn, Morris. Should Editors Consult Doctors? Quill 32:3 p8, May-June. 

Yes, for authoritative medical writing. 

Lawrence, Davi. Shop Talk at Thirty. E&P 77:22 p64, May 27. 

The President should be protected from off-hand remarks at press conferences. 
RercumMan, Arnotp. To Newsmen Who Know Dewey Best He’s Not a Choice for 

Anything. Guild Reporter 11:11 p8, May 15. 

A summary of the press relations of Governor D. 

— Puitir. Dewey Must Battle News in Fight with ‘th “Champ.” E&P 77:30 pll, 

'y 22. 

Republican nominee realizes news columns will influence many voters. 

Newspaper Satellites Guide Dewey’s Press. E&P 77:27 p8, July 1. 

J.C. Hagerty, former New York Times writer, handles nominee’s press relations. 

—— “Time Bomb” Editorials Score Direct Hits. E&P 77:23 p8, June 3. 
Massachusetts publisher gets results from paid publication of his opinions. 

—— U.S. Editorial Pages Gain in Influence. E&P 77:31 p8, July 29. 

Walter Lippmann credits editors with forcing certain changes in New Deal. 
Tripp, Frank. Urges Newspapers to Promote Own Interests. E&P 77:24 p15, June 10. 
Watace, Tom. Shop Talk at Thirty. E&P 77: 20 p80, May 13. 

Why some editorials have high readership. 

Wauzer, Eimer C. Reporting Made Easy at Monetary Parley. E&P 77:28 p10, July 8. 
Bretton Woods correspondents praise State Department’s press arrangements. 

Wecuster, James A. Washington Roundup. Dewey “Puff and Patter” Is Reporters’ 
Sad Chore. Guild Reporter 11:15 pl, July 15. 


EDUCATION FOR JOURNALISM 
Anonymous. Government Programs Seen as Part of Classroom Teaching. Broad- 
casting 27:1 p75, July 3. 
FCC to aid Office of Education in promoting school radio. 
—— Journalism Graduates Have Choice of Jobs. E&P 77:20 p9, May 18. 
Seven schools report only problem now is one of selection. 
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—— Radio Journalism Council is Planned. Broadcasting 27:1 p66, July 3. 

——School at K. U. Will Bear Name of W. A. White. Publishers Auxiliary 79:26 pl, 
June 24. 

—— Teachers Weigh Future Study of Journalism. E&P 77:19 p63, May 6. 
Nine AATJ committees to study possible changes in techniques. 

—— J. Frank. Educators Probe Radio from All Angles. Broadcasting 26:20 p18, 

ay 15. 

Report of fifteenth Institute for Education by Radio. 

Kear, Bryant. The Science of Journalism: an Analogy with Education. JourNaLIsM 
QuaRTERLY 21:2 p153, June. 


FOREIGN NEWS SOURCES AND FOREIGN PRESS 


Auten, Leonarp. Press Vital Factor in U. S.-Chinese Amity. E&P 77:24 p60, June 10. 
AnonyMovs. Australia Eases Political Censorship. E&P 77:22 p28, May 27. 
—— Blue Exchanges Programs with Brazil; Four S. A. Stations’ Time Now Available. 
Broadcasting 26:26 p24, June 26. 
—— Enemy Voices. Time 44:4 p51, July 24. 
Chungking’s listening post. 
—— La Prensa Resumes After 5-Day Ban. E&P 77:19 p30, May 6. 
Argentine daily publishes government’s statement. 
—— Melodrama in Santiago. Inter-American 3:5 p6, May. 
Chilean police smash presses of La Opinion because of anti-government campaign. 
—— Press Versus Government. Inter-American 3:6 p5, June. 
Describes government censorship in Argentina. 
—— Public Opinion in the South of Italy. Public Opinion Quarterly 8:2 p202, Summer. 
Letters from an American soldier reporting opinions in south of Italy during late 
1943 and early 1944. 
—— Send at Own Risk, New Argentina Press Rule. E&P 77:31 p12, July 29 
Formal censorship on dispatches lifted by Buenos Aires. 
—— South America’s First Video. Broadcasting 27:1 p38, July 3. 
Uruguayan is television pioneer. 
—— Truth, Etc. Time 43:20 p92, May 15. 
Article classifies Russia’s press. 
—a Roy. CCF Drive in Canada Is Problems to Press. E&P 77:21 pl2, 
ay 20. 
Some advertising copy of Socialist group refused. 
Carrot, Sypney. Finds Kemsley pr da a “Must” for British. E&P 77:30 p12, July 22. 
Spokesman for publisher calls chain influential and public-spirited. 
Co.surn, Jonn. Swedish Press Free, Strong, Democratic. E&P i 30 p49, July 22. 
A favorable appraisal by an Associated Press c 
Forman, Harrison. The Voice of China. Colliers 113:25 p14, on 17. 
Tells how Chungking radio keeps China’s allies informed. 
Grim, Gzorce. Fighting the Air War in the Orient. Broadcasting 27:3 p22, July 17. 
Describes Oriental propaganda battle. 
McMurtig, Dovatas. The French Underground Press and Its Support of de Gaulle. 
JOURNALISM QuaARTERLY 21:2 p130, June. 
An analysis based on contents of clandestine anti-Nazi papers. 
Orrtneer, Beatrice. Publishing in India a Series of Headaches. E&P 77:28 p15, July 8. 
Packer, Frank. Australian Press Asks Voluntary Censorship. E&P 77:21 p32, May 20. 
PUEYRREDON, Ricarvo H. Tell It to the Argentines. Inter-American 3:7 p14, July. 
What to avoid in writing advertisements for the Argentines. 
Suarp, Rotanp Haut. Blackout of Free Press in Many Parts of South America. E&P 
77:22 p7, May 27. 


Christian Science Monitor correspondent says Vargas regime in Brazil exceeds 
Argentine in throttling press. 


my 
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Taytor, Frank J. Latin America’s Big Voice. Reader’s Digest 45:267 p76, , July. 
How Taylor cements American relations over XEW, 10,000-watt “Voice of Latin 
America” in Mezico. 

Tepescue, JEANNE. Weapons of Words in Underground Wage War for the United 
Nations. Guild Reporter 11:11 p4, May 15. 


FREEDOM OF THE PRESS 


Anonrmovs. A Victory for Freedom. Christian Century 61:26 p766, June 28. 
Editorial praises court ruling that any American citizen has the right to criticize 
his government and its officials. 

—— Censorship Method Protested. Library Journal 69:11 p508, June 1. 

Resolution of Massachusetts Library Association protests literary censorship. 

—— Editorial: Preaching the “Line.” E&P 77:26 p88, June 24. 

Comment on prize winning Atlantic Monthly essay on press 
—— Esquire to Appeal Court Ruling on Ban. E&P 77:30 p26, July 22. 
—— Leigh Named Head of Free Press Probers. E&P 77:26 p18, June 24. 

Resigns FCC position to head Hutchins group. 

Cousins, Norman. The N. Y. Post Office and the SRL. Saturday Review of Literature 
27:21 pl4, May 20. 

Editonal prints letter protesting threat of censorship for carrying advertisement 

of “Strange Fruit.” 

DeVoro, Bernarp. The Easy Chair. Harper’s pooh 130 p148, July. 

Editorial criticizes literary censorship; seeks interpretation of Massachusetts 

anti-obscenity statute. 

Lascu, Rosert. For a Free Press. Atlantic Monthly 174:1 yee, July. 

Prize-winning essay in Freedom of Press award holds that irresponsible editorial 

control is incompatible with the social purposes of freedom. 

Marcuert, Wiiu1am T. Boston is Afraid of Books. Saturday Review of Literature 
27:29 p6, July 15. 

Author says city has yet to grow up in its approach to literary censorship. 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 


Anonymous. Cyrus Leo Sulzberger. Current Biography. 5:5 p57, May. 
Biographical sketch of New York Times foreign correspondent. 
—— Daniel De Luce. Current Biography 5:6 p16, June. 
Biographical sketch of AP war writer. 
—— Frank Knox, Publisher and Navy Chief, Dies at 70. E&P 77:19 p11, May 6. 
—— George E. Creel. Current Biography 5:6 p14, June. 
— sketch of director of Committee on Public Information in World 
ar 
CHAMBERLIN, Jo Hussarp. “Abe Martin”—Hoosier Sage. Saturday Review of Litera- 
ture 27:26 p19, June 24. 
Career of Frank M. Hubbard of Indianapolis News. 
CocswELL, ANprew C. The Montana Press and War: 1914 to 1917. JouRNALisM 
QuaRrTERLY 21:2 p13$7, June. 
Leading Montana dailies expressed pro-Allied point of view in World War I. 
— Matcoim. 100th Anniversary of Ist Telegraph Message. E&P 77:21 pill, 
20. 
fone observations on Morse’s discovery. 
JosEPHSON, ——— Arthur Krock: Typewriter Statesman. Saturday Evening Post 
216:5 p9, July 29. 
The influence exerted by the head of the New York Times Washington bureau. 
Maver, Aan. Beachhead Boswell to All the GI Joes. Quill 32:3 p6, May-June. 
Personality sketch of Ernie Pyle. 
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O’SHauGHNessy, James. Harden Tells Story of Manila Bay Scoop. E&P 77:19 pl, 
May 6. 


Reporter’s 14-word cable gave Chicago Tribune world beat on 1898 American 
naval victory. 
rr Henry F. The Controversial Mr. Fly. Saturday Evening Post 216:4 p9, 
ly 22. 
A generalized sketch of the chairman of the Federal Communications Commission. 
Reeves, Joun K. Jeremy Gridley, Editor. New England Quarterly 17:2 p265, June. 
Gridley was important as an early American editor (Boston Weekly Rehearsal), 
but posterity is justified in remembering him as a lawyer and as a teacher of 
James Otis and John Adams. 
RostenBerG, Leona. Johann Oporin, Printer, Publisher and Scholar: 1507-68. Library 
Quarterly 14:3 p207, July. 
Review of the career of the last of the great Basle printers. 
Scuuyier, Pump. M. S. Sherman Fights for “Square Deal”. E&P 77:22 p9, May 27. 
Editor of Hartford (Conn.) Courant insists on taking definite stand on issues. 
— Heten M. No Frills for Readers, Says Cissy Patterson. E&P 77:20 p11, 
ay 138. 


a gf the editorial policies of the publisher of the Times-Herald, Wash- 

ington, 

Warren, Date. Strictly Personal. Saturday Review of Literature 27:24 p13, June 10. 
Sketch of Dorothy Thompson 

Wesster, SaAMvuEL CHARLES (editor) Mark Twain, Business Man: Letters and 
Memoirs. Atlantic Monthly 173:6 p37, June. 
First of a series of hitherto unpublished letters to T wain’s publisher. 


LAW OF THE PRESS 


Anonymous. Avery Sues Chicago Sun for $1,000,000. E&P 77:22 p28, May 27. 
Montgomery Ward head objects to articles published after government seizure 
of the company. 

—— Court Denies Rehearing in Newsboy Case. E&P 77:22 p20, May 27. 

—— Supreme Court Moves to Hear AP, U. S. Appeals. E&P 77:20 p34, May 13. 

Davis, Norris G. The Sweeney “Chain Libel” Suits Against Pearson and Allen. Jour- 
NALISM QUARTERLY 21:2 p113, June. 


Courts have looked with little favor on action filed by Ohio congressman against 
columnists and 68 newspapers. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


—— Former Woman Editor of N. Y. Weekly Wins Annual A.N.P.A. Monograph 
Award. Publishers Auxiliary 79:20 p4, May 13. 


Text of essay written by former Syracuse student. 

—— Negro Press Holds Meeting in New York. E&P 77:26 p18, June 24. 

—— Seek Paper for Politics. Business Week p99, July 29. 
Uphill fight to get newsprint paper for new Denver daily. 

— Dr. Gustave A. Newspaper Tastes of Children Studied. E&P 77:23 p12, 

une 3. 

MacLetsu, ArcurpaLp. The Word and the Fact. Atlantic Monthly 174:1 p52, July. 

— statement of policy needed to express what we are fighting for, says 


a "maee. The Place of Religion in the Post-war Press. E&P 77:25 p10, June 17. 
Newspapers urged to guide spiritual revival after conflict. 
Youne, Consugeto C. A Study of Reader Attitudes Toward the Negro Press. Jour- 
NALISM QUARTERLY 21:2 p148, June. 
Readers of Chicago Defender offer many complaints on policies, news stories, and 
advertising. 


| 
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NEWSPAPER GUILD AND EMPLOYER-EMPLOYEE RELATIONSHIPS 


snore ANG Progress Charted in Ist Wire Conference. Guild Reporter 11:12 
pl, June 1. 
—— California Maintenance Order Appealed. E&P 77:23 p9, June 3. 
Ropcers, Wu11am W. ANG Per Capita Is Insufficient for Effective Guild—Rodgers. 
Guild Reporter 11:15 p6, July 15. 
Guild secretary-treasurer proposes financial changes on eve of annual convention. 


NEWSPAPER PRODUCTION AND MANAGEMENT 


AnonyMovs. Chicagoans Debate Employe Ownership. E&P 77:24 p81, June 10. 
Tribune financial editor sees increasing difficulties in financing properties. 
— — Research Laboratory to Study Technical Developments. E&P 77:24 p66, 
une 10. 
Consultant favors cooperative venture. 
—— Knight Papers. News Week 23:20 p101, May 15. 
The career of John S. Knight, publisher of newspapers in Detroit ond other cities. 
—— Parade to the Black. Time 43:24 p65, June 12. 
Field’s Sunday supplement, Parade, is first Field publication to earn money. 
Duxe, Cuartes W. Ayer Reports Newspapers Improved Appearance with Space 
Cuts. E&P 77:20 p65, May 13. 
Economies make news content more accessible. 
Farrar, Grzert P. Don’t Use Type “Choked to Death” in Scramble to Save News- 
print. E&P 77:20 p66, May 13. 
Scuvuyrter, Pump. Dailies’ Printing Quality Continues High in War. E&P 77:25 pll, 


June 17. 
PHOTOGRAPHY 


Price, Jack. OWI Overseas Photo Service a War Weapon. E&P 77:30 p50, July 22. 
—— War Photos Need Luck Not Skill, Says Filan. E&P 77:29 p28, July 15. 
Associated Press Pulitzer winner describes military picture-taking in Pacific 
POSTWAR COMMUNICATIONS 


AnonyMovs. Cites Need for International Press Freedom. E&P 77:26 p54, June 24. 
A.A.Berle Jr. of State Department says free news would eliminate hatreds and 
fears. 

—— Editorial: Clandestine Press. E&P 77:28 p30, July 8. 


Time 44:1 p64, July 8. 
Shows part played by ASNE president in bidding for world wide press freedom in | 
political party platforms. 

—— Name ASNE Group on “Free Communications.” E&P 77:26 p7, June 24. 
Committee will foster international press freedom. 

—— Work of Press Vital for Future, Says Hull. E&P 77:29 p10, July 15. 
U. S. Secretary of State praises educational role of newspapers. 

Barer, Bu. Fight Looms for Postwar Shortwaves. Broadcasting 27:2 pil, July 10. 
Government supervision seen as political issue. 

Bernays, Epwarp L. The Press Must Act to Meet Postwar Responsibility. Journa- 
LISM QUARTERLY 21:2 p122, June. 
A leading public relations counsel recommends a realistic public relations plat- 
form for the press. 

Brown, — U. Democrats Endorse World Press Freedom in Platform. E&P 77:30 
p7, July 22. 

—— GOP Endorses Principle of International Free Press. E&P 77:27 p7, July 1. 
National convention calls for action on free flow of news. 
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Morais, Don. Shop Talk at Thirty. E&P 77:21 p64, May 20. 
Some of the problems in having the press serve as an educational medium in a 


democracy. 
— James B. U. S. War Aims Call for Free Exchange of News. E&P 77:29 p7, 
y 15. 
Other United Nations to be asked to cooperate to remove or minimize restrictions. 
Smrru, C. R. F. Post-War Neighbors Will Relish More Personal News. National Pub- 
lisher 23:5 pl0, May. 


PUBLICITY, PROPAGANDA, AND PUBLIC OPINION 


Anonymovus. ANA Opinion Survey Has Debut at Spring Meet. E&P 77:20 p9, May 6. 
National Advertisers to expand work of Opinion Research. 

—— Food Industry. Tide 18: 18 p p25, July 1. 

Grocery manufacturers launch major public relations drive. 

—— Newspaper Survey Full of Loopholes. Broadcasting 26:24 p22, June 12. 

Quotes interviews replies to booklet, “Newspaper Readers and Radio Listeners.” 

—— Polls, Pro and Con. Time 43:23 p50, June 5. 

Recounts argument between Gallup and Michelson over value of polls. 

—— Starch & Staff. Tide 18:13 p92, July 1. 

Magazine research firm branches into newspaper field. 
Bisuop, Mr. Broadway, P.A. Colliers 113: 22 p50, May 27. 
Life of a Broadway press agent. 

Bruner, Jerome S. Public Opinion and the Next President. Nation 158:25 p704, 
June 17. 

Casey, Rapa D. British Politics—Some Lessons in Campaign Propaganda. Public 
Opinion Quarterly 8:1 p72, Spring. 

The organization of British political party propaganda and the personnel en- 
gaged in propaganda service. A comparison with American methods. 

ConnELLY, Gorpon M. and Fievp, Harry H. (collaborator). The Non-Voter—Who 
He Is, What He Thinks. Public Opinion Quarterly 8:2 p175, Summer. 

Hauser, P. M. and Hansen, M. H. On Sampling in Market Surveys. Journal of 
Marketing 9:1 p26, July. 

Author compares area and other alternative sampling with quota sampling. 

Ketiy, Guenn K. Public Opinion is What You Make It. Nation’s Schools 33:5 p26, 
May. 

Shows opportunities for creating goodwill for the schools. 

Prarrair, Roser. Shop Talk at Thirty. E&P 77:31 p56, July 29. 
Boston Globe staff member cites practices of free space grabbers. 

Saencer, Geruart. The Press and Public Opinion. New Republic 3:5 p123, July 31. 
First of two articles discounts popular belief that the popular press has little 
influence on the formation of public opinion. 

— Purr. PAC’s Propaganda Drive Swings into High Gear. E&P 77:31 p7, 

uly 29. 
Publicity director named for campaign to present aims of CIO and interested 
citizens’ group. 

—— Propaganda Clean-up Post-War Press Job. E&P 77:26 p16, June 24. 


RADIO AND THE PRESS 
—— Bill Drastically Alters Radio Operations. Broadcasting 26:22 pll, 
y 29. 

Draft of Communications Act amendments, 1944. 

—— Congress Bill Would License Commentators. E&P 77:24 p18, June 10. 

—— Durr Questions Large Prices for Radio Stations. E&P 77:31 p42, July 29 
Question raised by member of FCC. 

—— Heavy Purchase of Radios After War Indicated by Dr. Whan’s Kansas Study. 
Broadcasting 26:24 p52, June 12. 
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—— More Radio Deals. Business Week p82, June 10. 
Rapid sales of radio stations, resulting from FCC's tng 4 ruling. 

—— Newspaper Ownership of Radio Called Threat to U. S. Democracy by Ernst. 
Broadcasting 27:1 p30, July 3. 

—— Profits V. Public Service. Time 44:1 p50, July 3. 
Fly says 1943 radio’s richest year but asks what has become of many of radio’s 
noncommercial programs. 

—— Says Press-Radio Study Based on NAB Methods. E&P 77:25 p24, June 17. 
Research methods used in New York City advertising readership survey defended. 

—— Short-Wave Era. Business Week p106, July 15. 
Propaganda and news broadcasts boost radio’s international service. 

—— Television Seen as Benefit to Publishers and Possible Impetus to Motion Pic- 
tures. Broadcasting 26:26 p14, June 26. 
Managing editor of Look magazine says television will help, not hurt, the pub- 
lishing business. 

Arxrnson, J. J. Sees Need for Press Use of Radio Methods. E&P 77:27 p36, July 1. 

— Bru. Newspaper Problem Not Settled, Says Fly. Broadcasting 26:26 p11, 

une 26. 

FCC chairman also reported questioning advisability of ownership of stations by 
motion picture mdustry. 

Fuuier, Heven. Radio’s New Chance. New Republic 110:26 p841, June 26. 
Says FM offers U. S. second chance in broadcasting to break monopoly of air 
waves. 

Harsorp, James G. Radio Between Two Wars. Radio News 32:1 p39, July. 
Outstanding events since 1918 and apparent possibilities in near future. 

Natuan, Raymonp. Educational FM Broadcasts. Radio News 31:5 p48, May. 
Shows problems of frequency allocation for postwar educational broadcasts. 

Cecrz L. Getting Most Impressions Per Dollar. Broadcasting 27:1 p13, 

y 3. 

Comparison of newspaper and radio in New York market. 

Rosinson, Don. FM—Its Cost and Practicality for Newspaper Publishers. American 
Press 62:9 p8, July. 

Smiru, Bernarp B. The People’s Stake in Radio. New Republic 3:1 p11, July | 8. 
Jak for stricter adherence to “public interest, convenience and necessity” 

0 

STAUNTON, Heien M. Newspaper Advertising Pulls Five Times Radio Audience. E&P 
77:20 p7, May 138. 


New York City survey, made by dailies, shows newspaper copy gets better 
reception. 


RADIO AND THE WAR 


Anonymous. Absie. Time 48:19 p38, May 8. 
OW1 at last gets its own broadcasting station in England. 

—— Invaders Hear Allied Stations. Broadcasting 27:2 p24, July 10. 
Allied Expeditionary Forces Service providing broadcasts 17 hours daily to Allied 
troops in France. 

— — Tells Story of Invasion to the World in 28 Tongues. Broadcasting 26:24 p62, 

une 12. 

—— Press Wireless Sets Up Radio Unit at Front. E&P 77:25 p20, June 17. 
Transmitter will send news directly to U. S. 

—— Sydney Radio Bars OWI Talk on Free Press. E&P 77:19 p16, May 6. 

Hoover, Capr. Lawrence G. “299” Speeds War News in Mediterranean Theatre. E&P 
77:21 p7, May 20. 
Mobile radio unit helps overcome time element. 

Levy, Jack. Radio Barrage Clears War for Invaders. Broadcasting 26:24 p11, June 12. 
Shows how radio spearheaded the greatest military operation in history. 
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CENSORSHIP 


1. War and the Press 
AnonyMovs. Censors Handle 2,500,000 Words in Five Days. E&P 77:25 p18, June 17. 
Invasion news copy expedited by 122 censors. 
—— MacArthur and the Censorship. Harper’s 188: 1128 p537, May. 
Editors criticize censorship “for military security” of article on MacArthur. 
—— Mowrer Hits Censorship of Political News. E&P 77:23 p18, June 3. 
Chicago editor objects to all political restraints. 
—— Snafu. Time 44:4 p48, July 24. 
Confusion over effort to protect GI mind from political propaganda. 
—— Tito Story Delay Is Explained; AP Replies. E&P 77:22 p18, May 27. 
Yugoslav leader insisted on being quoted in full or not at all. 
Cousins, Norman. Censoritis. Saturday Review of Literature 27:27 p12, July 1. 
Editorial denounces ruling banning several new books from army and navy use. 
2. Coverage 
Anonymous. Assignment: Invasion. News Week 23:22 p89, May 29. 
Picked corps of newsmen for invasion coverage. 
—— 400 Reporters Will Cover Invasion Story. E&P 77:21 p13, May 20. 
—— E. L. James Defends War Coverage. E&P 77:27 p12, July 1. 


New York Times managing editor says criticism of returned veterans do not take 
censorship into account. 


—— Reporters and Troops Move Into Rome. E&P 77:24 p16, June 10. 

Press associations reopen bureaus. 
Kine, Wiu1am B. Rumor Complicates Coverage of Balkans. E&P 77:23 p7, June 3. 
Pinger, Vircit. How Reporters Got First Invasion Tip. E&P 77:24 p19, June 10. 


3. Information Policies 
AnonyMovus. Outdoor and the OWI. Tide 18:13 p28, July 1. 
Information agency to utilize billboards. 
Davenport, Water. Free Speech—and Mr. Davis. Colliers 113:23 p11, June 3. 
An account of some of the many duties and problems of the OWI. 
Davis, Ever. Mr. Davis Replies. Colliers 113:25 p68, June 17. 
Cites inaccuracies and omissions in Davenport’s article on OWI. 


Deu — J. Atvarez. Allied Propaganda to Occupied Europe. Nation 159:2 p44, 
ly 8. 


Describes difficulties of allied 


propaganda. 
ee ArnoLp. Every Day’s D-Day for Staff of OWI. Guild Reporter 11:13 pé6, 
une 15. 


Overseas Branch was ready when invasion came. 


A Selected Bibliography 
From British Journals 


Edited by Ralph O. Nafziger 


April to June, 1944 
Abbreviations used: NW, Newspaper World; WPN, World’s Press News; 
IJJ, Institute of Journalists Journal; J, Journalist of the National Union of 
Journalists. 


BRITISH PRESS 


Anonymous. Associated Newspapers Limited. NW 47: 2422 p9, June 10. 
Lord Rothermere’s statement to annual company meeting shows increase of 
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profits over previous year. The company owns the Daily Mail, Evening News, 
Sunday Dispatch. Same statement appears in World’s foam News, oe" 5. page 7. 
—— Covering Westminster—Peace or War an Almost Unique Body of Pressmen. 
WPN 31:790 April 20. 
The men who make up the Parliamentary Press Gallery, opened ¢ in 1835. 
—— Daily Mirror Newspapers. NW 47:2420 pl0, May 27. \ 
Report of annual company meeting puts circulation at about 2,000,000 and 
dividends at 10 per cent. The report is a case example of a British newspaper's 
wartime problems. A similar report for the Sunday Pictorial is given on the 
same page. 
—— Govt. Advertising Expenditure Analyzed. NW 47: 2414 p20, April 15. 
Expenditure by various departments during war years totals 7,867,828 pounds. 
—— Press Wants Fair Release of News. WPN 31:793 p6, May 11. 
Radio must not be given preference. 
—— Odhams Press. NW 47:2422 p10, June 10. 
yoy | meeting report. Same statement appeared World’s Press News, June 
» page 12. 
—— These Men Tell the “Inside” Story of Parliament. WPN 31:797 p14, June 8. 
The job and personality sketches of the parliamentary correspondents. Two 
supplementary articles appeared in two succeeding issues 
Green, W. J. British Press and Public Underrate Importance of Pacific War. WPM 
$1:794 pl2, May 18. 
By the editor of the Wellington N. Z. Standard. 


PROPAGANDA AND CENSORSHIP 


Anonymous. Australian Press Tests Legality of Political Censorship. NW 47:2415 
p2, April 22. 

—— Australia’s New Censorship Code. NW 47: 2420 p14, May 27. 

—— Burma Censorship: S. E. A. C.’s Reply to Protest. NW 47: 2416 pl, April 29. 


Southeast Asia Command answers criticisms by correspondents. 

—— Censorship for Security Only Rule in Australia. WPN 31: 795 pé, May 25. 

—— Closed Doors for Britain’s Enterprise. WPN 31:788 p5, April 6. 
U. S. doesn’t reciprocate by opening doors to British propaganda 

—— Dangers of Incompetent Censorship. WPN 31:794 p6, May 18. 
Norman Clark, News Chronicle correspondent in Italy, reviews restrictions im- 
posed at Anzio. 

—— Distrust Due to Indian Government. WPN 31:791 p12, April 27. 
Correspondents protest political censorship in India. 

—— India Censorship and Burma PR Report for the War Office. WPN 31:793 p4, 
May 11. 

—— Legal Warfare Rages in the Courts. WPN 31:792 p6, May 4. 
Australian censorship dispute. 

—— Security or Politics to Rule? WPN 31: 790 p3, April 20. 
Australian censorship and suppression of an edition of the Sydney Sunday Tele- 
graph. 

—— Sir Keith Murdock Talks About Censorship. NW 47:2418 p2, May 18. 
Restrictions in India discussed by Australian newspaper proprietor. 

—— War Truths Withheld From Australia. WPN 31:793 p38, May 11. 
Sir Keith Murdock, managing director of the Melbourne Herald, criticizes politi- 
cal or “morale” censorship. Additional discussion on this subject appears on 
page 4. 
United Nations Information Organization. NW 47:2419 pl, May 20. 

—— War Correspondents on Strike in India. NW 47:2415 pl, April 22. 

—— War Reporters Helped Bluff Nazis. WPN 31: 794 p4, May 18. 
Datelines juggled to deceive enemy in Italy. 
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FOREIGN NEWS SOURCES AND FOREIGN PRESS 


Anonymous. Getting News From Moscow is Hard. WPN $1:791 p13, April 27. 
Experiences of Ronald Matthews, Daily Herald war corr 

—— Charles Eade Reviews Press and Censorship in India. WPN 31: 796 p6, June 1. 
By the editor of the Sunday Dispatch. 

—— Confession About Argentine “News.” WPN 31:789 p4, April 13. 
Argentine waives decree against United Press, and in official communique asserts 
that U. P. had admitted alse news 

—— Moscow as a Post-War News Center. NW 47:2414 plo, April 15. 

—— Reform of the French Press. NW 47:2416 p10, April 29. 
French Consultative Assembly attacks difficult problem of planning for a news 
agency and avoiding control of the press by a few interests. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
Anonymous. Can British Films Lead the World? WPN 31:800 suppl. pp. i-xiii, June 


29. 
—— News Beats From out of the Blue. WPN 31: 796 p7, June 1. 
How radio is being used extensively to gather news for the newspapers. 
—— Poster Publicity. WPN 31: 800 suppl. pp. xiv-xx, June 29. 
Gorpon, Joun. Let Us Have No Illusions. IJJ 32:313 p43, April. 
Editor of the Sunday Express contends journalism is a business rather than a 
profession, and great editors are unlikely to emerge. 


NEWSPAPERMEN’S ORGANIZATIONS 


AnonyMovs. Closed Shop Claims Exposed. IJJ 32:315 p66, June. 
The Institute’s viewpoint on the closed newspaper shop 

——I. F. J. Plans World Federation. J 27:4 p43, April. 
Third congress of International Federation of Journalists in London discusses 
future of organization and calls for press freedom in liberated countries. 

—— NUJ Bid for Closed Shop Policy Affects All Newspapermen. WPN 31:800 pé6, 


June 29. 
E. J. Robertson, general manager of the Beaverbrook publications, criticizes 
policy announced by journalists’ union. 

—— The Present and Future of the Press. WPN 31:789 pS, April 13. 
National Union of Journalists’ annual meeting in Manchester discusses organiza- 
tion, post-war problems, press and radio. 

——President’s Views on Press’s Future. NW 47:2414 p8, April 15. 


—— Strange Institute Circular. J 27:5 p60, May-June 
The controversy between the Institute of Journalists and the National Union of 
Journalists over the latter's closed shop campaign. 

—— The Union’s Stirring Tale of Birth and Service. WPN 31: i =. May 25 
Discussion of the National Union of Journalists’ history, bas ed on a review of 
F. J. Mansfield’s new book, “Gentlemen of the Press.” 


WAR AND PRESS: THE FOREIGN CORRESPONDENTS 


1. General 


Anonymovs. Allied Command P. R. Reorganization. NW 47:2415 pl, April 22. 
Old single division split into Psychological Warfare and Public Relations Division. 
—— British Press Resents Grave Slur. WPN 31:788 p4, April 6. 
Answer to Secretary Hull’s charges of vital news leaks in Britain. 
—— Does N. P. A. Help War Correspondents Enough? NW 47:2417 p38, May 6. 
Norman Clark, News Chronicle, suggests that Newspaper Proprietors Associa- 
tion send representatives to battle areas to act as liaison with military authorities. 
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—— More British Correspondents Needed. WPN 31:788 p15, April 6. 
Alan Wood of Daily Express says British coverage of war against Japan wholly 
inadequate. 
New Facts About S.E.A.C. Press Arrangements. NW 47: 2421, June 3. 
South East Asia Command’s relations with correspondents discussed by Charles 
Eade, editor of the Sunday Dispatch. 

—— Russian Correspondents Write and Fight With the Red Army. WPN 31:797 p13, 
1944. 

— - State Dept. Has Protested About London News Leakages. NW 47: 2412 p8, 

pril 1. 
2. Invasion of France 

Anonymovs. Allied Command PR Division Headquarters. WPN 31:792 p3, May 4. 
Public relations organization of General Eisenhower's supreme command. 

—— Covering the News on D-Day. NW 47:2422 pl, June 10. 
Detailed system for handling field dispatches described on page 2. 

—— German Plans for Invasion News Coverage. NW 47:2422 p5, June 10. 

—— How Did “Press Wireless” Set-up Beat the Pistol? WPN 31:800 p38, June 29. 
American communications agency was first on invasion beachhead. 

—— How Fleet Street Solved S. H. A. E. F. Communications Problem. NW 47: 2424, 
June 24. 


Press service from invasion coast. 

—— How Invasion Stories Reached London From France. NW: 2422 pl, June 17. 
Supplemented on page 3 by a list of war correspondents covering invasion. 

—— How Mol Censorship Handled Invasion Story. WPN 31:800 p4, June 29. 

How “Press Wireless” Scooped the Field, WPN 31: 799 p3, June 22. 
American news communications organization set up radio mobile transmission 
station on French soil four days after D " 

—— London Justifies Claim as World’s News Center. WPN 31:798 p4, June 15. 
How the first week of the invasion was covered. One of several articles in this 
issue on the topic. 

—— Over 500 Press Men for Invasion. WPN 31:798 p4, June 15. 

Of 558 newspaper, radio and picture correspondents accredited to the Supreme 
Command, 271 are American, 223 British, 36 Canadian, 24 Dominions, 4 allied 
press. 

—— Press and Radio Gave Good Service on D-Day. WPN 31:797 p83, June 8. 

—— Press Arrangements for Second Front. NW 47:2417 pl, May 6. 

Outlines plans for accrediting correspondents and establishing communications 
control center. 

—— Second Front Press Coverage Plans. WPN 31: 792 p3, May 4. 

Supreme Command’s Public Relations Who’s Who. NW 47:2416 p2, April 20. 
Biographical sketches of leading personalities in the newly organized Public Rela- 
tions Division of the Supreme Headquarters Allied Expeditionary Force. Addi- 
tional sketches appear in NW, May 13, page 8. 

—— USA News Puts UK in 2nd Fiddle Class. WPN 31:799 p5, June 22. 

American press over-emphasizes part in invasion played by American troops. 


News Notes 


Edited by Douglass W. Miller 


News for inclusion in this section . . 


. activities of schools and departments 


of journalism, staff appointments and changes, curricular developments and 


the like . 


. must reach Professor Miller, School of Journalism, Syracuse 


University, by the first of the month preceding publication. News for the 
December issue must reach him by November 7. 


Contributors 


YVIND BRATT, who contributed 
the lead article to this issue of the 
JOURNALISM QUARTERLY, has been first 
vice consul in the Swedish Consulate 
General in Chicago since the first of the 
year. He has published some writings in 
Sweden on political science and inter- 
national relations. He holds degrees from 
Uppsala and Stockholm universities. 

Edward N. Doan was until recently a 
lecturer on journalism in the University 
of Wisconsin. He resigned from the School 
of Journalism staff to continue as press 
secretary of Governor Walter S. Goodland 
‘of Wisconsin, a position he held through 
the summer. Before joining the Wisconsin 
faculty, Mr. Doan taught in the School 
of Journalism, Ohio State University. He 
contributed an article entitled “Willkie 
Received Unparalleled Newspaper Circu- 
lation Support” to the JourNALIsM 
QUARTERLY in June, 1941. 

Earl English obtained B.A. and BS. 
degrees at Western Michigan College and 
the M.A. degree at the State University 
of Iowa. He began work as a “printer’s 
devil” when 15 years of age on the Imlay 
City (Mich.) Times, served an appren- 
ticeship and worked as a journeyman 
printer and linotype operator on many 
weeklies and dailies t throughout the coun- 
try. He was employed on newspapers at 
various times as a reporter, feature writer, 
and copy editor. 

He was editor of the Iowa Publisher 
from 1940 to 1942. He is the author of 
“Exercises in High School Journalism” 
and editor of “Iowa Newspaper Desk 
Book.” 

Dr. Neurath obtained the doctor of 
philosophy degree from Columbia Uni- 


versity. Dr. Neurath’s study is a part of 
a major project undertaken by the Office 
of Radio Research. Dr. Lazarsfeld, the 
director, contributed articles to the Jour- 
nalism Quarterly in June, 1942, and 
March, 1941. 

Dr. Hamburger studied history and 
political science at the University of Ber- 
lin and obtained the degree of doctor of 
philosophy at that institution. Under the 
Weimar Republic he was a civil servant 
in the Prussian Ministry of the Interior. 
He served in the Prussian Diet. His aca- 
demic career included the teaching of po- 
litical science at the State Faculty for 
— and Public Administration in 

rlin. 


When he was dismissed from his posi- 
tions by the Hitler government, he emi- 
grated to France. From 1933 to 1940 he 
served as an associate at the Institute of 
Comparative Law of the University of 
Paris. He organized the Institute of Press 
Research (Institut de Science de la 
Presse) of the University of Paris and 
became its secretary general. He edited 
the quarterly journal of the institute, 
Cahiers de la Presse (Sirey, Paris.) In 
1937 and °38, Dr. Hamburger was en- 
trusted with a research project, “Free- 
dom of the Press in the European Coun- 
tries,” conducted under the auspices of 
the University of Paris and the Interna- 
tional Federation of Journalists. 


Since coming to this country, Dr. Ham- 
burger has collaborated on various re- 
search projects of the New School for 
Social Research. He is secretary general 
and professor at the Institute of Com- 
parative Law of the Ecole Libre des 
Hautes Etudes, New York. 


Richard W. Beckman is a member of 
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the Journalism Staff, Iowa State Col- 
lege, and Dr. Wilbur Schramm is director 
of the School of Journalism, Iowa State 
College. 


International Press 
Fellowship Is Announced 


A three-year fellowship for the study 
of international press problems, set up 
under auspices of the Walter Williams 
Memorial Foundation, was announced re- 
cently by Dean Frank Luther Mott of 
the University of Missouri School of 
Journalism, ex-officio president of the 
foundation. It is expected to yield suc- 
cessful applicants $1,300 over three years 
of graduate study. Applicants must pos- 
sess a bachelor’s degree with acceptable 
credits in required courses in journalism. 
Full information can be obtained from 
the Dean’s Office, School of Journalism, 
Columbia, Mo. 


Thackrey Named Dean 
At Kansas State College 


Lieut. Russell I. Thackrey, USNR, has 
retired from active service to become dean 
of administration at Kansas State Col- 
lege. He took up his new duties at Man- 
hattan on September 5. Dean Thackrey 
will sever his connection as head of the 
Kansas State Department of Industrial 
Journalism and Printing, but hopes to 
teach one course in the department. 

During his tour of duty with the navy, 
Dean Thackrey visited various Pacific 
areas on a carrier, returning to Washing- 
ton to complete a writing assignment for 
the Training Literature Section before his 
retirement from active service. 


Pflaum of Chicago Times 
On Northwestern Faculty 


Irving Pflaum, foreign editor of the 
Chicago Times, will join the faculty of 
the Medill School of Journalism at North- 
western University September 1, as a pro- 
fessor of journalism. 

Mr. Pflaum’s career in foreign cor- 
respondence and editorial work began 
with service in the Rome bureau of In- 
ternational News Service, the Prague and 
Paris bureaus of the United Press. He 
was chief of the United Press bureau in 


Madrid during the Spanish war and cov- 
ered that war for his news service. Later 
he went to the Balkans as special cor- 
respondent, first for Time magazine, and 
later the London Daily Express. He re- 
turned to the United States in 1989 to 
serve the United Press in Washington 
until he was called to the foreign editor- 
ship of the Chicago Times. 

Shortly after Pearl Harbor he was 
called to Washington to organize the 
press-radio bureau for the Office of the 
Coordinator of Information, then was sent 
to London where he organized the Ameri- 
can Office of Political Warfare directing 
propaganda to the people of Germany and 
the occupied countries. He returned to his 
foreign editorship at the Times after the 
North African invasion. 

Mr. Pflaum will continue to write his 
column on foreign affairs for the Times. 


Eide Becomes Head at 
North Dakota U. 


Dr. Richard Benjamin Eide, recently 
on the editing staff of the Tucson (Ariz.) 
Daily Citizen and an associate professor 
in the journalism department at the Uni- 
versity of Texas, has been appointed head 
of the Department of Journalism at the 


University of North Dakota. Previously 
Dr. Eide edited small city dailies in Min- 
nesota and did public relations and jour- 
nalism work at state colleges in Minne- 
sota and Wisconsin. He received his doc- 
tor’s degree from the University of Mis- 
souri in 1940. 


William Allen White School 
Established at Kansas ‘ 


The William Allen White School of 
Journalism was created by the Board of 
Regents, June 9, to replace the Depart- 
ment of Journalism at the University of 
Kansas at Lawrence. The action followed 
the request made by a committee of state 
newspaper men, headed by Henry J. Al- 
len, former governor, which is sponsoring 
a memorial to the deceased editor of the 
Emporia Gazette. The committee asked 
the University to create the school; it will 
be the home of the William Allen White 
Foundation. 

A special committee met with Henry J. 
Haskell, editor of the Kansas City Star 
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on June 19 to work out details of the 
campaign to raise the endowment funds 
for the Foundation. The committee ex- 
pects to raise at least $100,000. 

A related project is a campaign, begun 
by state newspaper men, to get the leg- 
islature to appropriate funds for a mod- 
ern building for the new school. Under 
the state mill tax law, funds are ear- 
marked for construction work at state 
schools, and these funds have been ac- 
cumulating during the war years. 

Instruction in journalism was offered 
at the University of Kansas in 1891, but 
the first students did not enroll until 
1903. The first instructor was Professor 
E. M. Hopkins, now a retired English 
professor living in Lawrence. Professor L. 
N. Flint was added to the staff. Merle 
Thorpe became head of the newly organ- 
ized department in 1911. When he re- 
signed in 1916 to become editor of Na- 
tion’s Business, Professor Flint succeeded 
him as department chairman. 

In 1941 Professor Flint reached the age 
of 65 and retired as chairman, but re- 
mained on the staff as full-time professor. 
Elmer F. Beth, head of the new depart- 
ment created at the University of Idaho 
in January, 1941, has been acting chair- 
man at Kansas since Professor Flint re- 


General Specifications 
For Monograph Series 


As a result of the inquiries concerning 
the Monograph Series, the Council on 
Research of the AASDJ has set up gen- 
eral specifications for manuscripts. The 
specifications as announced by Dr. Ralph 
O. Nafziger, University of Minnesota, 
chairman, follow: 

1. Preference will be given to pieces of 
original research, rather than to essays, 
surveys or collections of data based on 
secondary materials. 

2. Manuscripts should be reports of 
findings or of experiences with research 
methods which are useful to publishers, 
journalism teachers or research workers 
in journalism fields. 

3. Manuscripts should not be longer 
than 20,000 words. 

4. Entrants should suggest the useful- 
ness of the prospective monograph and 
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the readership which it is intended to 
reach. 


5. Entries may be submitted by any 
college or university journalism teacher. 

Manuscripts may be submitted for con- 
sideration by the Council on Research at 
any time. 

The Council established the series in 
1940 in an effort to stimulate research in 
journalism. The members believed that 
the series would provide an outlet for 
worthy manuscripts which were too ex- 
tensive for publication in the Journalism 
Quarterly, and not comprehensive enough, 
or otherwise suitable, for consideration by 
book publishing firms. The Louisiana 
State University Press offered to publish, 
without cost to the AASDJ, manuscripts 
accepted by the Council membership. 


Public Relations Seminar 
Conducted at Syracuse 


The School of Journalism, Syracuse 
University, was host to a three-day semi- 
nar on public relations for higher educa- 
tion, which it sponsored with the Ameri- 
can College Publicity Association in July. 
Fifty public relations workers and other 
college administrators from a dozen states 
were in attendance. 

Lecturers included Dr. Benjamin Fine, 
education editor of the New York Times; 
Oscar Schisgall, chief of the book and 
magazine bureau, Office of War Informa- 
tion; W. Emerson Reck, director of pub- 
lic relations, Colgate University; Logan 
Anderson, specialist in educational print- 
ing, the Lakeside Press, Chicago, and 
Ray P. Kroggel, regional educational di- 
rector, Radio Corporation of America. 
Dean M. Lyle Spencer conducted one of 
the round tables. Dr. Douglass W. Miller 


was director of the seminar. 


Two Journalism Heads 
Take Leaves of Absence 


Max R. Grossman, head of the De- 
partment of Journalism, Boston Univer- 
sity, has been granted a year’s leave of 
absence to accept an editorial post as in- 
formation specialist with the Office of 
War Information. Professor A. Lawrence 
MacKenzie has been appointed acting 
head of the department in Professor 
Grossman’s absence. 
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John V. Lund, acting chairman of the 
Department of Journalism, University of 
California, is on leave this semester to 
carry on research in the field of Califor- 
nia’s non-metropolitan newspapers. The 
study has the cooperation of a number of 
newspaper groups, including the Califor- 
nia Newspaper Publishers’ Association. 


* 


Philip F. Griffin has returned to the 
Department of Journalism, University of 
California, with the rank of instructor 
after a year’s absence in the camp and 
field service of the American Red Cross. 
Griffin was formerly an associate in the 
department. In addition to five years of 
teaching, Griffin brings to the department 
the background of twenty-five years 
work in metropolitan and non-metropoli- 
tan newspapers of the West. 


Post-War Planning Group 
At N. U. Headed by Olson 


Dean Kenneth E. Olson of the Medill 
School of Journalism, Northwestern Uni- 
versity, has been named chairman of an 
administrative committee to make plans 
for the postwar development of the Uni- 
versity. His committee will make plans 
for new educational buildings, new dor- 
mitories, increases to faculty, programs 
for returning veterans and increased fa- 
cilities which will go with the responsi- 
bilities of a larger university after the 
war. 

During the fall and winter quarters 
Dean Olson will be relieved of part of his 
duties in the School of Journalism and 
Professor Charles L. Allen will assume 
Medill’s administrative responsibilities. 
His additional duties have compelled Pro- 
fessor Allen to resign editorship of Na- 
tional Publisher, monthly publication of 
the National Editorial Association. 


Former Journalism Head 
At South Carolina Dies 


Dr. J. Rion McKissick, president of the 
University of South Carolina and dean of 
the School of Journalism, 1927-’36, died 
in Columbia, S. C., on September 3 after 
a brief illness. His age was 59. 

Dr. McKissick was a onetime editorial 
writer and editor on Southern newspa- 


pers, including the Richmond, Va., Times- 
Dispatch and the Greenville, S. C., News 
and Piedmont. At one time he owned the 
Piedmont. 


He was graduated from the University 
of South Carolina and the Harvard law 
school. He held a degree in journalism 
from the University of Wisconsin and 
the doctor of laws degree from Furman 
University. 


Peters, Editor of Quill 
Succumbs After Operation 


Ralph L. Peters, 40, rotogravure editor 
of the Detroit News and of the Quill, the 
magazine of Sigma Delta Chi, died in a 
Brooklyn, N. Y., hospital on August 30 
after an operation for appendicitis. 

Mr. Peters was a graduate of Ohio 
State University. He joined the editorial 
staff of the Columbus, Ohio, Dispatch in 
1924 and three years later went to the 
Detroit News. He was editor of the Quill 
for fourteen years. 


Missouri School Issues 
Bulletins on Journalism 


The University of Missouri School of 
Journalism has published a bulletin enti- 
tled “The Periodic Survey of Newspaper 
Reading,” Journalism Series No. 93, by 
Professor H. R. Long. It contains three 
studies of reader interest based on adult 
readers of the Columbia Missourian, and 
one study of school children readers. 

Other recent Missouri bulletins are: 
“Journalism Week, 1944,” which contains 
the highlights of speeches made during 
this year’s programs; and the annual bul- 
letin, “Presentation of Honor Medals for 
Distinguished Service in Journalism.” 

“100 Books on American Journalism,” 
compiled and annotated by Dean Frank 
Luther Mott, is a recent bulletin publi- 
cation. 


Typography Instructor 
Joins Wisco Staff 


Lester L. Hawkes has been appointed 
instructor in typography in the School of 
Journalism, University of Wisconsin, and 
general manager of the Campus Publish- 
ing Company. The company operates the 
plant which prints undergraduate publi- 
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cations. Mr. Hawkes has the BS. degree 
from Stout Institute. 

He is a candidate for the Ph.M. degree 
in education and journalism. He has been 
printing instructor at the Madison Voca- 
tional school for fourteen years. - 

* * * 


Archie R. Harney, B.A., Northwestern 
State College, Oklahoma, has been named 
a graduate assistant at Wisconsin. 

* 

Appointed instructor in the William Al- 
len White School of Journalism, Univer- 
sity of Kansas, is Broderick H. Johnson, 
who recently completed work for the M.A. 
degree at Wisconsin. He worked on the 
Sharon News-Telegraph and on the EIl- 
wood City Daily Ledger in Pennsylvania 
and on the Wisconsin State Journal, Mad- 
ison. 

* 

Dr. Ivan Benson, who served for thir- 
teen months as head of the Scandinavian 
section of the O.W.I. in New York, re- 
turned to the School of Journalism, Uni- 
— of Southern California, Septem- 

ri. 


Syracuse Announces 
Fellow and Assistants 


Two former service men are included 
among students to whom awards have 
been made for graduate study in 1944-45 
in the School of Journalism, Syracuse Uni- 
versity. R. Roger Williams, honorably 
discharged from the Marines, is the first 
holder of the $1,500 radio fellowship es- 
tablished this year by station WFBL, 
Syracuse. Mr. Williams comes to Syracuse 
from the Atlanta office of the Associated 
Press. He was onetime director of public 
relations for station WSB, Atlanta. Rob- 
ert F. Maloney, honorable discharged 
from the United States Army and for- 
merly a member of the staff of the Roch- 
ester Democrat-Chronicle and station 
WBTA, at Batavia, has been named to a 
graduate assistantship. 

Joseph C. Carter, journalism director 
at Spaulding High School, Barre, Vt., who 
has worked for many New England news- 
papers, has been appointed to a teaching 
fellowship. 

Miss Margaret Magie, formerly on the 
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Buffalo Courier-Express staff, and Miss 
Eleanor R. Brooks, 1944 graduate of Mi- 
ami University, Oxford, Ohio, have been 
appointed graduate assistants. Miss Vir- 
ginia Petty, a 1944 graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Alabama, has been named New 
York State Publishers’ Association fel- 
low. Miss Lee Zappulla, formerly with 
the Newark, N. J., News, has been re- 
appointed to a graduate assistantship for 
the first semester. 


Professor Albert Horlings, who is on 
leave from the Department of Industrial 
Journalism and Printing at Kansas State 
College, has been commissioned a lieuten- 
ant (j. g.) USNR at Plattsburg, N. Y. 
His preliminary training was at the navy 
training station, Farragut, Idaho. 


Dr. Ralph O. Nafziger, School of Jour- 
nalism, University of Minnesota, spent 
the summer as research consultant of the 
Minneapolis Star Journal and the Tri- 
bune. He advised in the construction of 
the cross-section for the Minnesota Poll, 
published weekly in the Tribune, and 
supervised several reader-interest stud- 
ies. 


Drake Gets Building 
To Memorialize Publisher 


Drake University has received a gift of 
$100,000 from Mrs. Edwin T. Meredith, 
widow of the founder of the Meredith 
Publishing Company, publisher of Bet- 
ter Homes and Gardens and Successful 
Farming. The gift will be used to erect a 
new classroom building on the university 
campus. It will be named Edwin T. Mere- 
dith Hall. Journalism classes, along with 
some other classes of the university’s 
College of Liberal Arts, will be moved to 
the new building. 


Idaho Department Begins 
Press Service Bulletin 


The publication of a series of “service 
bulletins” for the newspaper industry of 
the state was begun this summer by the 
University of Idaho. The first bulletin, 
“The Weekly Newspaper and the Edi- 
torial,” summarizes the practices of lead- 
ing Idaho weekly newspaper editorial 
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writers. Dr. William F. Swindler, head of 
the Department of Journalism, is general 
editor of the series. 


Minnesota Gets Gift 
For Reference Books 


The University of Minnesota School of 
Journalism is the recipient of a gift of 
$500 from the Minneapolis Star Journal 
and the Tribune for the purchase of ref- 
erence books on journalism. Volumes will 
be shelved in the library in William J. 
Murphy Hall, the journalism building. 


Siegfried T. Mickelson, assistant pro- 
fessor of journalism, University of Min- 
nesota, will continue through the college 
year 1944-45 as director of the news bu- 
reau, radio station WCCO, Minneapolis. 


Butler Adds Courses; 
Gets New Staff Members 


The Department of Journalism, But- 
ler University, has expanded its curricu- 
lum to include concentrated laboratory- 
observation work during the fall and 
spring semesters. Visits to Indianapolis 
newspapers and other publications offices 
have been arranged to supplement class- 
room work. Speakers whose specialties are 
in line with class study will discuss tech- 
niques and problems of journalism. 

A new lecture course in the theory and 
practice of advertising will be offered un- 
der the direction of Lyman Hunter, lec- 
turer. Harold L. Ross of Bozell and Ja- 
cobs advertising agency will act as mod- 
erator. 

Two new members have been added to 
the staff. Ronald Gilbert of the Indian- 
apolis Associated Press staff will direct 
copydesk work on the Collegian, student 
newspaper, and Victor H. Peterson, pho- 
tography department of the Indianapolis 
Times, will teach news photography. 

Mr. Gilbert is a DePauw University 
graduate who has worked on newspapers 
in Fort Wayne, Warsaw and Indianapo- 
lis. He formerly operated his own weekly 
newspaper in Remington. Mr. Peterson is 
a graduate of Beloit College and holds the 
M.A. degree from the University of Chi- 
cago. 


M. W. Klefeker, former copydesk direc- 
tor for the Collegian, is now with the 
Office of War Information, New York. 


Courses for Veterans 
Planned at Iowa State 


Plans are under way to offer courses in 
journalism at Iowa State College for re- 
turning veterans. Refresher offerings will 
provide short-period training of ex-service 
men who have had no college work in 
journalism but who desire to enter the 
field. W. E. Holmes, superintendent of the 
Collegiate Press, also plans to train a lim- 
ited number of veterans in the composing 
room and press room. 


Scholarships Created 
At University of Idaho 


Two scholarships in journalism, a grant 
of $50 for a junior and $100 for a senior, 
have been created for the University of 
Idaho by the Statesman newspapers of 
Boise. The Idaho State Editorial Associa- 
tion has also created a scholarship of $120 
for an upper-classman majoring in jour- 
nalism at the University of Idaho. 


Journalism Scholarship 
Established at Texas 


A four-year scholarship in journalism 
amounting to $500 annually has been ac- 
cepted for the University of Texas by the 
Board of Regents from the Corpus Christi 
Caller-Times. The Board of Regents also 
approved an annual grant of $75 to pro- 
vide tuition for the holder of the schol- 
arship. 


Illinois Awards Co-Ed 
First Memorial Scholarship 


Jeanne Harmon of Monica, Illinois, a 
junior, has been awarded the first annual 
Memorial Scholarship of $50 by the Jour- 
nalism Alumni Association of the School 
of Journalism, University of Illinois. The 
award is made to an outstanding junior 
by vote of the journalism faculty from 
a fund established through contributions 
of alumni and from newspapers of the 
state to honor graduates who have given 
their lives in World War II. 


— 
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Missouri Appoints 
New Librarian, Intructor 
Kenneth Harrison of Shelbina, Mo., 
began work July 6 as instructor in radio 
journalism at the School of Journalism of 
the University of Missouri. He came to 
Columbia from Chicago where he was a 
radio news editor of the United Press. 
Formerly he was an editor of P.A., Inc. 
He was graduated from the University of 
Missouri with a bachelor of journalism 


Miss Georgia Bowman, instructor in 
radio journalism, is on leave of absence 
from the University of Missouri to direct 
radio publicity for the Red Cross in St. 
Louis. 

Mrs. Olive Lucille Rolston has succeed- 
ed Miss Julia Sampson as librarian of 
the Frank Lee Martin Memorial Library 
at the University of Missouri School of 
Journalism. Mrs. Rolston holds a mas- 
ter’s degree from Missouri, and is a for- 
mer staff member of the University gen- 
eral library. 


Hardy Obtains Leave 
At Montana University 
Charles W. Hardy, assistant professor 


of journalism and superintendent of the 
Journalism Press at Montana State Uni- 
versity, has been granted a year’s leave 
of absence because of ill health. During 
his absence his duties as superintendent 
of the Press will be handled by Claude 
Lord, veteran Montana printer and ex- 
pert on typography. Professor Hardy’s 
courses in typography will be taught by 
Howard K. Hazelbaker, instructor in 
journalism and field manager of the Mon- 
tana State Press Association. 


Charles E. Flynn, assistant professor of 
journalism at Illinois, has resigned to ac- 
cept the position of director of athletic 
publicity for the University of Illinois 
Athletic Association. Flynn has been a 
member of the Illinois faculty since 1937 
and served as assistant to the director of 
the school. He is the author of teaching 
manuals in feature writing and trade and 
technical journalism and co-author with 
Lt.-Col. Manning D. Seil, on leave for 
military service, of a handbook on proof- 
reading. 
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Belief that it is the writer’s duty to 
“maintain vigilance against all forms of 
prejudice, and thus to promote tolerance 
towards all races and all creeds,” was the 
pledge of the fifth Annual Writers’ Con- 
ference at its closing session July 29 at 
Northwestern university, Evanston, Ill. 

A total of 2,200 daily registrations were 
recorded by the conference, in which 108 
authors and editors were speakers at the 
four-day session, July 26-29. The Medill 
School of Journalism at Northwestern 
was sponsor of the conference, with twen- 
ty-three Chicago area literary groups as 
cooperating units. 


Notes 


Wayne V. Harsha, instructor in Jour- 
nalism at Ohio State University, has been 
promoted to assistant professor, effective 
October 1. He has been a member of the 
staff for four years. He is also business 
adviser for campus publications. 

* * * 


Dr. P. I. Reed, director of the School of 
Journalism, West Virginia University, has 
been elected national president of Kappa 
Tau Alpha, journalism honor society. 


Miss Vivian Sorelle, instructor in the 
School of Journalism, West Virginia Uni- 
versity, has been promoted to an assist- 
ant professorship for the year 1944-45. 
Miss Sorelle received her master of arts 
degree at the University of Minnesota in 
1942. 

* * * 

“The Newspapers and FM Radio” by 
Ernest L. Owen, publisher of the Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., Post-Standard, is the latest 
in the series of School of Journalism pub- 
lications at Syracuse University. It is dis- 
tributed on request. 


Lieut. Charles T. Duncan, USNR, in- 
structor in journalism at the University of 
Nevada on leave, has charge of the print- 
ing plant of the South Pacific command 
at its headquarters in New Caledonia. 
Fifty printers, in addition to other graph- 
ic arts workers, are under the direction of 
Lieut. Duncan. 

* * * 

George R. Rinehart, assistant professor 

in the William Allen White School of 


|| 
degree. 
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Journalism, University of Kansas, spent 
the summer on the Kansas City Star as 
reporter and rewrite man. 

+ * * 


Lieut. Edward Dugan, USNR, who has 
been on leave of absence from the staff 
of the School of Journalism, Montana 
State University, and on duty for two 
years in the Southwest Pacific, recently 
returned to the United States. He has an 
assignment in Seattle. 


* 


Hoyt Ware, formerly with the Univer- 
sity of Georgia Press and the Henry W. 
Grady School of Journalism, is now with 
the Washington bureau of Associated 
Press where he is covering Latin-American 
news. 

* 

Andrew C. Cogswell, recently promoted 
to associate professor of journalism at 
Montana State University, worked as city 
editor of the Havre (Montana) Daily 
News during the summer. 


+ * 


Harold Ingle, manager of the Collegiate 
Press book publishing department, Iowa 
State College, accepted a commission of 
lieutenant (jg) in the Navy and reported 
for indoctrination training at Hollywood, 
Florida, August 1. While Ingle is on leave 
of absence, Professor K. R. Marvin will 
earry on his work with the Collegiate 


Press. 
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The first graduate thesis in journalism 
in the history of the University of Idaho, 
written by J. Robert Walker, agricultural 
extension editor of the University, was 
published this summer as a special bulle- 
tin by the Idaho agricultural extension 
service. The subject of the thesis is, “The 
Use of Newspapers and Radio in the Ag- 
ricultural Extension Service.” The De- 
— of Journalism supervised the re- 
search. 


C. E. Bounds, assistant professor of 
technical journalism at Oklahoma A. and 
M. College, has received an appointment 
with the Office of War Information, Over- 
seas Branch. He has been granted military 
leave by the college. 


Frederick B. Marbut, acting chairman 
of the School of Journalism, Kent State 
University, has been promoted to an as- 
sociate professorship. He was employed 
last summer on the copy desk of the 
Cleveland News. 


* * 


Margaret Wunsch, a 1943 graduate of 
Kansas State College, has been named 
temporary instructor in journalism and 
assistant in the News Bureau. 

* * * 
Jane Rockwell has been promoted from 


instructor to assistant professor of jour- 
nalism at Kansas State College. 
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